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By SARAH CAPPONI 
Staff Writer 


On Monday, Hopkins an- 
nounced that undergraduate 
tuition next academic year will 
increase 3.9 
percent, the 
second smallest 
tuition increase 
in 36 years. 

Tuition at the 
Krieger School 
of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the 
Whiting School 
of Engineering 
this 


g 
The 
worked very hard to 
control costs without 
endangering the 

for aca- quality of the academic expe- 

demic year was academic experience. rience,” Lloyd 

$39,150, which Minor, Hopkins | 
was a 3.8 per- Provost, wrote 
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cent increase 
from the previ- § 
ous year. “Next ~ 
year’s tuition at 
those schools will be $40,680. 

The cost of room and board 
for undergraduates in Universi- 
ty housing will also increase by 
3.9 percent, down from 4 percent 
last year. 

According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in the 12 
month period ending in Febru- 
ary 2010 inflation rose 2.1 per- 
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By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


Economist Niall Ferguson be- 
gan his discussion of the reces- 
sion with the statement that the 
U.S. had narrowly avoided a sec- 
ond Great Depression. 

“It is clear now that we are 
not reliving the depression, but 
I wonder if you realize just how 
close we came .. . it wasn’t un- 
til last June that we markedly 
diverged from the patterns we 
saw following 1929,” Ferguson 
said. 

Ferguson spoke Wednesday 
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Arts B3 Ferguson is a British historian 
who is currently the Laurence 

Cartoons Bb A. Tisch Professor of History, at 

Science B7 Harvard University and William 
Ziegler Professor of Business 

Sp a Bl2 Administration at Harvard Busi- 


ness School. 

He is also a Senior Research 
Fellow at Jesus College, Oxford 
University, and a Senior Fellow 
at the Hoover Institution, Stan- 
ford University. 

He is the author, most recent- 
ly, of the critically acclaimed The 
Ascent of Money: A Financial His- 
tory of the World which examines 
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Tuition surpasses $40K 
lor next academic year 


cent in the United States. 


University announces 
halve carbon emissions 


Tuition will also increase 3.9 JR 


percent at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory and the School of Nurs- 


ing from $34,250 and $31,920 to 


$35,600 and $33,165, respectively. 

The  finan- 
cial aid budget 
will increase 
by 11.3 percent. 

“The deans 
have worked 
very hard to 
control costs 
without en- 
dangering the 
quality of the 


_ in an e-mail to 
__§ The News-Letter. 


Minor, faculty 
and staff have gone without raises 
and Hopkins has shouldered cuts. 

“We haven't been able to do 


some of the things we may have | 


wanted to do...But we have been 
able to hold the tuition increas- 


es for the past two years below | 


where they have been since 
long before our current students 
See TUITION, pace A8 


For Hopkins, the neighbor- 
hood that houses the medical 


| campus was merely a backdrop. 
| For the local residents, the Uni- 


versity was an intrusive pres- 
ence in their backyard. 
But for the past eight years 


| the two sides have been forced 


together — often in conflict — 
over the redevelopment project 
attempting to revitalize 88 acres 
in the area known as Middle 
East Baltimore. 

President Ronald Daniels re- 
affirmed Hopkins’ commitment 
to becoming part of the com- 
munity at a local meeting on 
Wednesday, where he was chal- 
lenged by community members 
and organizers who have been 
dissatisfied with the handling 
of the project. 

“We can think of ourselves as 
isolated .. . [but] that’s not some- 
thing I feel comfortable with,” 
said Daniels. “That’s not the 
way a leader of an institution . . 
. the caliber of Hopkins should 
behave.” 

The University is one of 
the many partners of the East 
Baltimore Development Ini- 
tiative (EBDI), a non-profit 
consortium of organizations 
involved in the local develop- 
ment project. 

While Daniels stressed that 
planning decisions involved all 
groups partnered under EBDI, 
not just Hopkins, he did prom- 
ise that future plans would be 
dictated by community needs. 

“I think if we do this right 
— and it won’t be tomorrow, it 


According to | 


Off-campus 


By STEPHANIE DELMAN 
and REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writers 


The pro-Palestinian organiza- 
tion, Friends of Sabeel, hosted an 
event Tuesday night at the nearby 
Cathedral of the Incarnation that 
elicited cries of protest from mem- 
bers of the Coalition of Hopkins 
| Activists for Israel (CHAT) because 


Haniels pledges support to |. baltimore 


_ By MARIE CUSHING 
Editor-in-Chief 


Daniels said. . 

But after years of feeling ig- 
nored and looked down upon, 
many community members re- 


Hopkins 
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i 2025. 
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of its proximity to campus. 

The event featured author 
Mark Braverman, whose book 
Fatal Embrace advocates holding Is- 
rael accountable for its role in Mid- 
dle Eastern conflicts. Although 
Braverman is of Jewish ancestry, 
he claims that Christians carry too 
much blame for the historic suf- 
fering of the Jewish people, which 
inhibits Christians from raising 


concerns about Israeli policies. 

“Christians must get over 
their guilt and their under- 
standable desire to not disrupt 
relationships with the Jewish 
community. It’s unfortunate that 
this is a risk but the imperative 
to act for a just peace outweighs 
that now,” Braverman wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

“My point is that if Chris- 
tians want to be good and fair 
to the Jewish people, they will 
hold Israel accountable.” 

But not all attendees of the 
event saw Braverman’s message 
as “good and fair.” 

Senior Brooke Katz, the Vice- 
President of CHAI, said it was 
| difficult to sit through the lecture 
as she felt Braverman’s message 
was disturbing and anti-Semitic. 

“He said there shouldn't be a 
Jewish people,” Katz said. “He 
said that it wasn’t up to him to 
decide what should happen to 
the Jewish people, but that they 
should probably dissipate into 
society, and that there shouldn’t 
be a distinguished religion be- 
cause we failed to accept Jesus.” 

Katz added that Braverman 
neglected to provide the audi- 
ence with an accurate account 
of the situation in Israel, or the 


| 


; __ COURTESY OF MARIE CUSHING 
President Ronald Daniels spoke with local residents after a Wednesday meeting. 


main cautious about the Univer- 
sity’s promises. 
“We've been trying to knock 


See EBDI, pace A7 


historical and social role of the 
Jewish people. 

“He was factually incorrect 
about everything,” Katz said. 
“The focus of Israel in Judaism, 
our exile after the destruction 
of the temple, the role of social 
justice in Judaism, the social 

See CHAI, pace A8 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


The criminal case against a 
junior arrested in a domestic 
violence incident at Homewood 
Apartments has been delayed 
indefinitely. 

Norman Chiang, also known 
as Mu Tang, was arrested early 
in the morning on Feb. 6 and 


saulted by her boyfriend. 

Chiang confirmed that the 
city is not pressing charges and 
spoke briefly on the accusations 
against him. 

“If | had done anything to 
her; she wouldn't have gone out 
that night and every other night 
drinking and partying,” he said. 
He declined to comment further. 

Cases are normally put on the 


Charges against Hopkins student reviewed 


~ February domestic abuse case delayed after hearing 


took place on March 11. The case 
has been placed on the Stet dock- 
et, according to the Maryland Ju- 
diciary Case Search website. 
Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell could not be reached for 
comment regarding the incident. 
University spokesperson 
Dennis O'Shea said that it is 
against University policy to 
comment on disciplinary proce- 
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Hopkins 


lined for 


radiation salety violations 


By ADAM ZELDIN 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins University and 
Hospital have agreed to pay an 
out-of-court settlement to the 
Maryland Department of the En- 
vironment after allegations of ra- 
diation safety violations. 

The settlement stems from 
19 civil allegations made by the 
Department's Air and Radiation 
Management Administration re- 
lating to radiation safety violations 
at University research facilities. 

The combined sum paid by 
the University and Hospital will 
be $370,000. 

Mahadevappa Mahesh, the 
chief physicist of the medical in- 
stitutions explained some of the 
University's violations. 

"At Hopkins, across the medi- 
cal institutions, public health 
and all the research labs, there 
are very many researchers who 
use radiation isotopes. They are 
called authorized radiations 
users,” he said. "The radiation 
safety office does inspection on 
these labs on a periodic basis to 
assess whether they've done con- 
tamination surveys and so forth. 
Some of the violations were re- 
lated to incompletion of surveys 
and also how the radioisotopes 
were secured.” 

At research facilities, inspec- 
tors from the Department found 
that access to various radioac- 
tive materials was not secure on 
two inspections in May and Nov. 
2007. 

Additionally, as part of the 
University's license to use certain 
equipment, there must be a docu- 
mented program to detect and re- 
spond to unauthorized access and 
a plan to work with local law en- 
forcement as needed — two condi- 

tions that were reportedly not met. 

The Department alleged vari- 
ous other violations including 
the consumption of beverages in 


the presence of radioactive mate- 
rial use laboratories and failure 
to use radiation monitors. In cer- 
tain instances, they also stated 
that containers. were unlabeled, 
safety documents were not dis- 
tributed properly and documents 
regarding the use of the materi- 
als were poorly kept. 

At the hospital, a 61-year-old 
man undergoing treatment for 
multiple myeloma was issued 
radiation to the wrong part of 
his body, though he was sched- 
uled to receive treatment in that 
area at a later date. His treatment 
schedule was altered and there 
was no overlap in treatment. 

Mahesh emphasized that no 
patients were harmed as a result 
of the incident. 

"None of the violations were 
related to any patient harm," he 
said. "That's the bottom line.” 

In a press release, Hopkins 
stressed that there was no poten- 
tial harm to patients or visitors. 

Medical physicist Praveen Dal- 
mia agreed that changing the or- 
der of treatments should not have 
a negative effect on the patient. 

"Typically the sequence [of 
treatments] does not matter," he 
said. 

Outside contractors who had 
been using a fluoroscopic x-ray 


unit without radiation monitors | 


have been determined to have 
been within safety limits for ra- 
diation exposure. 

To remedy the situation, the 
Hospital will allow the Depart- 
ment of the Environment to at- 
tend its next four radiation safety 
committee meetings. In a press 


release from the University, it | 


has stated that "Corrective action 


was taken for all of these issues | 


and the Hopkins safety office has 
been conducting regular audits 
to assure compliance with all 
regulations.” 

"We have a good radiation 
safety culture," Mahesh said. 
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(lass of 2015 takes housing from upperclassmen 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 


News & Features Editor 


avail- 
ability for Hopkins upperclass- 
men took a dive this year in or- 


On-campus housing 


der to accommodate next year’s 
larger-than-usual 


class. 


sophomore 


Due to the enrollment of over 
a hundred additional freshmen 
at the beginning of this academic 
year, the University, which guar- 
antees and requires 
campus housing for freshmen 
and sophomores, will need to 
utilize as much available space 
as possible next year to house the 
Class of 2013. 

Therefore, while the Univer- 
sity has typically offered limited 
on-campus housing in Bradford, 
Homewood and the Charles St. 
side of Charles Commons. for 
juniors and seniors, the number 
of apartments and dorms avail- 
able for upperclassmen has de- 
creased. 


— TOR- 


“We basically are going to 
have about 165 juniors and se- 
niors living in upperclassman 
housing next year,” said Tracey 
Angel, the Director of Housing 
at Hopkins. “We had 119 addi- 

| tional freshmen this year, which 
translated to the class coming 
in at the 135 mark for additional 
spaces. We need to make sure 
we have space for all incoming 
and current freshmen.” 

According to Angel, Hous- 
ing made an extra effort to alert 

| upperclassmen about the lack 
of on-campus space earlier this 
year. 

“We were very clear with 
| students about the situation 
| starting in December, when 
letters went home to parents 
of current sophomores telling 
them that there would be very 
few spaces available,” Angel 
said. 
| “We still encouraged people 
| to register for the upperclass pro- 
cess, but we kept it low-key be- 
| cause space was minimal.” 
| Instead, the University tried 
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On-campus housing availability has been reduced considerably next year to accomodate the large rising sophomore class. 


to advertise various off-campus 
housing available in the immedi- 
ate area. 

“We did housing workshops, 
we held chat-rooms to discuss 
housing options, we held an off- 
campus housing fair, and we 
gave special tours of some of the 
local apartment buildings,” An- 
gel said. “We did a lot of things to 
help students have better aware- 
ness of what was available in the 
community.” 

Carol Mohr, the Senior Di+ 
rector of Housing and Dining 
Services, said she thinks that up- 
perclassmen will have little diffi- 
culty obtaining off-campus hous- 
ing this year. 

“Fortunately, there are a wide 
variety of off-campus housing 
spaces available, ranging from 
row-houses to high-rise apart- 
ment buildings, to everything in 


Despite nationwide rise in GRE, Hopkins rates stay constant 


While recession sparked national rise in graduate school applications, University sees a slight decrease in undergrad applicants 


By KENSING NG 
Staff Writer 


A recent report released by 
the Educational Testing Ser- 
vices (ETS), the company that 
administers the Graduate 
Record Exam (GRE), re- 


Director of the Career Cen- 
ter Mark Presnell felt that the 
employment numbers have 
stayed fairly stable as a result 
of the high quality education 
Hopkins provides its students 


he had already planned to go to 
graduate school even before the 
economic crisis hit. 

“T know that around that 
time a lot of people were sug- 
gesting that I go to graduate 


the pay is usually better,” she 
said. 
“Even if the economy is good 
I would still go for a masters 
because I would have more op- | 
tions.” 
However, some people 


ported a record number 
of 675,000 students reg- 
istering globally to take 
the GRE in 2009. This is 
a nine percent increase 
over the previous global 
record which was set in 
2007. 

“Today’s students are 
savvy and very tuned- 
in to the world around 
them,” Public relations 
manager for ETS Mark 
McNutt said. “So, it’s not 
surprising students see 
great value in pursing 
graduate degrees right 
now.” 

However, Hopkins has 
reported little increase in 
the number of students 
applying to graduate 
school. A recent report 
from the Career Center 
actually shows a slight 
decrease in the number 
of students choosing to 
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LF): Looking for Job 
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to grad school later 
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Other 


have sighted the tight job 
market as their primary 
reason for applying to 
grad school. 

"I have noticed that 
more people are applying 
to graduate schools due to | 
the lack of jobs, making 
the competition for grad- 
uate school more fierce,” 
senior Max Rich said. 

But he adds that his 
future has long been | 
planned. “I took the GRE 
because I wanted to apply 
to graduate school pro- 
grams. The economy did 
not play a role for me be- 
cause it has always been 
my plan to go to graduate 
school.” 

Senior Rose Xie also is 
looking to go into gradu- 
ate school because of the 
economy. 

“I knew I wanted to 
pursue a PhD in biologi- 
cal sciences at the end of 


attend graduate school in 


37.3 percent were attend- 

ing grad school, down slightly 
from 41 percent of the class of 
2008 and 45 percent of the class 


as well as its excellent reputa- 
tion. 
"I think it speaks to the value 


of 2007. 

In addition, full-time em- 
ployment after graduation for 
Hopkins students has wavered 
little, though it has experienced 
a slight decrease as well. 41.4 
percent of the students of the 
class of 2009 are currently em- 
ployed full time, and seven per- 
cent of them are currently look- 
ing for work. 

While minimally different, 
this is the lowest employment 
rate and the highest job-search- 
ing rate for Hopkins graduates 
over five years, with 42 percent of 
the class of 2008 being employed 

by the time they graduated, 45 
percent of the class of 2007 being 
employed, and 47 percent of the 
_ class of 2006 being employed. 


a 


of a Hopkins education. While 
the economy has an effect on 
the options and opportunities, 
if you go to a good school, you'll 
have opportunities for what- 
ever you want to do," Presnell 
said. 

Senior Tanmay Manohar took 
both the GRE and the Graduate 
Management Admission Test 
(GMAT) between sophomore 
and junior year. “I wasn’t quite 
sure at that time what I wanted 
to do for grad school,” he said, 
“but I did know that I wanted to 
go at some point. The fact that the . 
GRE is valid for five years meant 
that I had some flexibility about 
whether to go to school or get a 
job.” 

Manohar said that in his case, 
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2009. For the class of 2009, Graduation statistics for Hopkins students have remained constant over the years, despite the recession. 


school because the job market 
was not that hot, but I was plan- 
ning to go to grad school any- 
Way.” 

However, he added, “I know 
that a lot of my friends have gone 
to grad school while they wait to 
get a job.” 

As it turned out, Manohar 
was able to get a job anyway, and 
will decide in two years whether 
to apply to business school for 
an MBA. 

Senior Amanda Mason de- 
cided to go on to graduate 
school because she reasoned 
that having a masters degree 
could help in job hunting, espe- 
cially in a competitive job envi- 

ronment. 

“The options for jobs after 
getting a masters degree are 
much more diverse than if you 
just came out of undergrad. And 


my junior year, so [| re- 
searched and planned out 
everything I needed to do 
to apply for grad school. Taking 
the GREs was the first of many 
steps," she said. 

However, despite the fact that 
undergraduate statistics have not 
shown an increase in students 
from Hopkins applying to gradu- 
ate schools, the Hopkins gradu- 
ate schools have noted an in- 
crease in incoming applications. 

“In these difficult conditions, 
people are finding that it is best 
to retool for the emerging mar- 
ketplace,” Graduate Admissions 
Director Anna Qualls said. 

In fall of 2009, there were 
5,074 applicants to the gradu- 
ates schools at Whiting and 


between,” Mohr wrote in an e- 
mail to The News-Letter. 

“As a function of the econ- 
omy and other factors, there is 
significant availability in the 
neighborhoods surrounding 
the University and students 
seem to be successful in find- 
ing living accommodations that 
suit their needs.” 

Many sophomores were excit- 
ed to move off-campus in the fall. 

“I’m really looking forward to 
the freedom of living in an apart- 
ment with two of my friends next 
year, outside of Hopkins hous- 
ing,” sophomore Shauna Linn 
said. 

However, not everyone is hap- 
py about the prospect of leaving 
University housing. , 

Sophomore Dominique 
Seow, who currently lives in 
Homewood, said she would 
have preferred having more on- 
campus options next year! 

“If I could, I would prefer to 
stay in on-campus housing,” she 
said. “They only allowed 25-30 
sophomores to stay in Univer- 
sity housing, and I didn’t get a 
good lottery number and have to 
move out.” 

Aleena Lakhanpal, who will 
be living in the Carlyle next year, 
said she will miss the student- 
centric atmosphere of Hopkins 
residence halls. 

“We have our whole lives to 
live in an apartment,” Lakhanpal 
said. “It would have been nice to 
be able to stay in the dorms for a 
little while longer.” 

For some students, living 
off-campus is more costly than 
staying in University hous- 
ing, despite the often high 
lease prices for buildings like 
Charles Commons and Brad- 
ford. 

“The major problem with 
them not having any housing for 
upperclassmen is that if you get 
an financial aid from Hopkins, 
Hopkins can lower your loan 
amount to what they view as ac- 
ceptable rent,” said Katie Witzke, 
a junior who lives in 100 West 
University. 

“My rent is $550 a month, but 
with utilities it’s much more, 
and Hopkins only gave me 
$4000 for the entire semester. 
It was much cheaper for me to 
live on-campus because Hop- 
kins gives you a meal plan and 
controls the rent, so financial 
aid knows exactly how much it 
costs for you.” 


Krieger. For fall of 2010 almost 
6,000 applications have already 
been submitted, and Qualls 
predicts the number will most 
likely grow in the coming 
weeks. 


Homewood will house a significant portion of the Clas of 2013 


Seouw, who plans to live in 
the Marylander next year, also 
felt that she would have benefit- 
ed economically if she stayed in 
Homewood. 

“On-campusis actually expen- 
sive, but the University-owned 
apartments are generally cleaner 
and more well-maintained,” she 
said. “Also, if I live off-campus, 
I'll have to buy my own furni- 
ture, because the place isn’t fur- 
nished.” 

Some upperclassmen who 
would like to remain on-campus 
next year may have the opportu- 
nity to do so through the wait- 
list. 

“A hundred and forty three 
[upperclassmen] have already 
chosen space, but as we lose some 
of the current freshmen class go- 
ing into the sophomore class, we 
be able to let in groups of one 
off the waitlist, or anyone who 
wants.a’single space or a space in 
a multiple bedroom unit,” Angel 
said. 

According to Angel, the 
Waitlist will no longer accom- 
modate groups of multiple stu- 
dents who want to be housed 
together. 

“It’s rare that we get two or 
three spaces opening up in a 
new unit,” she said. “The wait- 
list being single people versus 
multiple groups will make it 
easier to place people, especial- 
ly since there are fewer spaces 
available.” 

The freshman housing pro- 
cess, which has been ongoing 
this week, offers the Class of 
‘2013 space in Bradford, Home- 
wood, Charles Commons and 
McCoy. 

“Many friends and I are in- 
terested in Charles Commons 
because it looks new and mod- 
ern,” freshman Ganesh Swami- 
nathan said. “Other buildings, 
like Homewood and McCoy, 
are old and are not as exciting 
or as social as Commons would 
be.” 

Housing believes that there 
will be more space available on- 
campus next year to accommo- 
date the large Class of 2014. 

“The number of students in 
next year’s freshman class will 
go back to being 1,235,” Angel: 
said. “Theoretically, all things 
being equal, when we go into 
next year’s upperclassmen, we 
should have more space for the 
current freshmen when they be- 
come juniors.” 
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By JEWEL EDWARDS- 
WALDO 


For The Vews-Letter 


When you sit down to dine on 
a pricey piece of fish at a sushi 
place, you might be surprised to 
learn that the food you are e ating 
is fishier than you think. 


Kate Stoeckle and Louisa Strauss gained national media attention after their investigative experiment exposed mislabeling of fish 


discovering a shocking trend 


among the restaurants and fish 
markets. 

“There was a lot of mislabel- 
ing going on,” Stoeckle said. In 


fact, 25 percent of the fish they 
studied were mislabeled. 

Che fish dec eption seems to be 
based on the desire for monetary 


Sophomores gain. 
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ducted a genetic aie Nak hing “There 


experiment us- sere 
ing fish samples 
from six res- 
taurants and 10 
grocery stores 
in the Big Apple. 

The pair was encouraged by 
Stoeckle’s father, a scientist and 
doctor, who is involved in devel- 
oping a program called Bar Code 
of Life. 

The program is involved in 
collected and analyzing maps of 
DNA for, eventually, every spe- 
cies in the world. 

“Say you're walking along a 
beach and you discover a feather, 
and you don’t know where it’s 
from. DNA bar coding will help 
you discover what kind of bird it 
s,” Stoeckle said. 

“We both love to eat fish and 
over dinner one day we just 
thought it would be a really 
great idea if you could use DNA 
bar coding with fish.” Strauss 
said. 

The two girls collected their 
data and sent it in to be se- 
quenced by Guelph University in 
Ontario, Canada. 

After a few weeks of wait- 
ing, the pair received the re- 
sults, a sequence ofJetters which 
they matched up to a database, 


ATE STOECKLE, 
SOPHOMORE 


were a lot of 
interesting 
like 
white tuna, 
which is a 
very rare sort of classy fish. Most 
of thé time when the actual DNA 
was scanned it turned out to be 
Mozambique Tilapia.” 

Other mislabeled fish includ- 
ed Lavender Jobfish, Acadian 
Redfish and Nile Perch, which 
were mislabeled as expensive 
Red Snapper, and White Bass, 
which was called Sea Bass, which 
is more desirable for its perceived 
healthier raising method. 

Endangered fish were also 
found, an illegal practice in the 
Les: 

Stoeckle and Strauss’ research 
is a particular concern to those 
suffering from allergies to one 
fish and not another. 

Surprisingly, the girls said 
that the process for performing 
these experiments was not dif- 
ficult. 

It required only the diligence 
of a pair of hungry sleuths who 
were handy with a knife and a 
pair of tweezers and had the 
ability to examine the results 
once they returned from the 


lab. 


ones, 
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Hopkins sophomores discover something “fishy” in expensive sushi 


“We would take a doggie bag 
of sushi out of the restaurant, cut 
a snippet of the fish, preserve 
it in alcohol and then send it in 
to the University of Guelph . . 
. Which would do the 
quencing,” Stoekle said 

Stoeckle is a Writing 
nars 


actual se- 


Semi- 


and psychology double 


major and Strauss is an art his- 
tory and political science double 
major. 

“We want to emphasize that 
you don’t have to be a biology 
major to experiments 
like these, that it’s really accessi- 
ble and easy to do, but the results 
can still be really 
Stoeckle said. 

[he two emphasized that the 
initial goal of the experiment 
not to receive academic 
credit, nor to discover the dis- 
turbing mislabeling trend, but 
merely to explore an area of bar 
coding that had not yet been 
broached. 

“Our teachers didn’t even 
know [what we were doing]. 
Kate and her dad were just dis- 
cussing the fact that fish had not 
been bar coded before and what a 
great idea it would be at the din- 
ner table, and then she brought it 
to me and I said, why not?,” said 
Strauss. 

The far-reaching affects of 
their findings were not immedi- 
ately apparent, which is surpris- 
ing considering how well-known 
the findings are now. 

“The experiment and our re- 
sults all occurred in our junior 
year. We did a report on it, which 
got published in Pacific Fishing 
Magazine and nothing came of it 
for about a year. 

And then, about three weeks 
before we came here to Hopkins 
it went to The New York Times — it 
blew up,’ said Stoeckle. 

As a result of their discover- 
ies, Stoeckle has appeared on the 
Early Show with her father and 
both have appeared on multiple 
radio shows together, along with 
a front-page article in The New 


York Times. 


perform 


far-reaching," 


was 
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world are now aware 
of the sushi experi- 
ment performed by 
two high school girls 
and there is even a Ko- 
rean cartoon depicting 
them and their discov- 
| ery. 
When asked in an 
interview on the Early 
Show if they would 
go back to the res- 
taurants and_ stores 
with the mislabeled 

| fish and inform the 
owners of their mis- 
named fish, Stoeckle 


declined. 
| Both emphasized 
| that they did not 


| think stores and res- 
taurants were delib- 
| erating lying to their 
| customers, but rather 

that the fish often 


COURTESY OF PHE. ROCKEFELLER.EDU 
Stoeckle and Strauss found that a wide range of fish are frequently mislabeled around the city. 


changes hands many 
times before reaching 


Sold as: 


$8.50/Ib wholesale 


White (Albacore) Tuna 


DNA ID: 


Some fish sold in New York City are 
mislabeled as more expensive varieties 


Mozambique Tilapia 


$1.70/lb wholesale 


the market 
mislabeled. 

The sophomores are optimis- 
tic about the future of bar cod- 
ing. Indeed, the field is one of the 
fastest growing and most widely 
advanced in the world. 

“If people ask us what the fu- 
ture of this would be, we would 
say that we look forward to hav- 
ing a little handheld device so 
that you can zap your fish and 
discover what you have on your 
plate," Stoeckle said. 


and can easily be 


Summer Programs 
Washington, D.C. 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Sophomores Stoeckle and Strauss did not expect so many people to become interested in their sushi experiment 


“The most important thing 
for us is to let other people know 
that we did this and everyone 
can do this.” 

And indeed, everyone is do- 
ing it. Strauss and Stoeckle have 
kicked off a DNA bar coding 
trend, with students all over the 
country getting various types of 
DNA sequenced. 

“Earlier this year, my father 
worked with some Trinity stu- 
dents and discovered a new spe- 
cies of cockroach . . . currently 


living in my apartment,” said 
Stoeckle. 

So, are there any more food- 
oriented experiments in their 
horizons? Stoeckle and Strauss 
seemed enthusiastic about the 
possibility. 

“Sure!” they replied. Howev- 
er, there is one test they did not 
seem so keen to undertake. 

“Everyone's like. “Try Char 
Mar sushi!” The pair smiled. 
“But we don’t think we are quite 
ready for that.” 
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By SARAH SCHULMAN 
Staff Writer 


Professor and_ historian of 
early-modern and modern China 
Tobie Meyer-Fong has experi- 
enced a range of Chinese expo- 
sure, from bicycle rides atop the 
Pingyao city walls to an appear- 
ance on Chinese Cable 
sion. 

She received her bachelor’s 
degree from Yale in 1989, and a 
doctoral degree from Stanford. 
Currently, she is working on the 
impact of the Taiping rebellion in 
China. 

Meyer-Fong sat down with 
The News-Letter to discuss some 
of her most memorable moments 
and her favorite Chinese dishes. 


Televi- 


News-Letter (N-L): Tell us a bit 
about where you're from. 

Meyer-Fong (M-F): I was born 
in Bethesda, Md. 

When I was a baby, my family 
moved to the suburbs of Boston 
ang we stayed there until I was 10. 

then lived in West Hartford 
until college. There is nothing in 
that migration that would sug- 
gest or predict going into Chi- 
nese History. 


N-L: What are you teaching 
this semester? 

M-F: I am a historian of early 
modern and modern China, and 
I teach a full range of classes re- 
lated to Chinese history. 

I teach a survey class, and | 
teach a class on the Cultural Rev- 
olution from 1966-76. 


Im currently teaching that 
this semester. I have also taught 
Women and Chinese History 
and Monument and Memory in 
Asian History. 

I am going to teach a new 
class for next semester entitled 
Late Imperial China: History and 
Fantasy. 


N-L: How did you become in- 
terested in this discipline? 

M-F: I got to college in 1985 
and I looked at the course cata- 
logue. I decided I didn’t want to 
be pre-med, and that was a rev- 
elation. 

[Since I didn’t have to take 
Calculus or Chemistry anymore, 
and could take anything I want- 


ed] anything I wanted ended up 
being almost all history classes. 

In my second semester I was 
ready to sign up fora history of 
the Soviet Union class and it was 
ina really big lecture hall. 

Someone from my freshman 
hallway said the next class in the 
room was so interesting, and so 
I stayed. 

[After that] I was ready to de- 
clare a history major, but my ad- 
visor told me I needed to take a 
foreign language. I signed up for 
Chinese the next fall and it was 
fateful. 


N-L: Who has most influenced 
your career or your decision to 
study Chinese history? 

M-F: | have had a series of 
wonderful mentors along the 
way. That decision to take a for- 
eign language was definitely 
essential to my development as 
a historian. It changed my life 
and what is in my kitchen cabi- 
nets. 

The person who said that [I 
needed to take a language], it was 
probably an incidental remark, 
but it changed my life. I had 


never knowingly heard someone . 


speak Chinese before. 


N-L: What is an interesting 
experience you have had at Hop- 
kins or outside the University? 

M-F: I did my graduate disser- 
tation research in Nanjing from 
1995-6. I had many memorable ex- 
periences. I used to ride the bus to 
Yangzhou and I spent a lot of time 
in libraries. It was really funny. 


EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Meyer-Fong is currently teaching a survey course that focuses on the Chinese Cultural Revolution. 


The librarians were very gen- 
erous and very kind and welcom- 
ing, and one took a very strong 
interest in helping me. 

One day she said, “Could you 
please comb your hair and wear 
lipstick tomorrow?” 

When I asked why, she said, 
“There is a TV. crew coming to 
do a story and it would be really 
wonderful if they could inter- 
view you.” 

[They were doing] a story 
called “Young People of the An- 
cient Books Division,” and they 
conspired to make a TV. show, or 
two fifteen minute T.V. segments 
about my research and about me 
doing research about Yangzhou. 

My friend reminded me that it 


CLASSIFIED AD 
BUSINESS CHINESE 
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In 


Chinese Business Law 
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Things I've Learned with History of China professor Tobie Meyer-tong 


Meyer-Fong discussed her travels in China, the joys of slow-cooked beef and the perks of being a historian 


would be fun for the people who 
had helped me to be on TV with 
me. We arranged for various 
scholars to be on TV. 

The reason I said yes was 
that I had been wanting to ride 
a boat on the Grand Canal. The 
only boats on the canal are coal 
barges, and I couldn’t see my- 
self hitchhiking a ride on a coal 
barge. 

The TV. crew promised me 
that if | agreed to be on their pro- 
gram, I could ride a boat down 
the Canal. It was really fun. 

On TY, I spoke about the old 
houses and the Grand Canal. 
[his was all in Chinese, and it 
was for the local cable TV. chan- 
nel. 

A year later though, my 
grandmother-in-law, who was 
spending three or four months in 
her hometown, said to me, “You 
realize you were on national tele- 
vision, right?” 

Apparently the two segments 
had been sold to Chinese Cable 
Television and had been broad- 
cast nationally. 

She had seen me on the morn- 
ing show. 

Another memorable experi- 
ence I had was with political sci- 
ence professor Kellee Tsai. 

In the summer of 2002 we 
were in China and we took a 
great overnight train trip to the 
city of Pingyao. 

It has one of the last surviving 
complete city walls in China. My 
favorite tourist experience was rid- 
ing around the top of the wall on 
bicycle with Dr. Tsai. 


N-L: What is your 
favorite Chinese dish 
to cook or eat? 

M-F: My _ favor- 
ite dish to cook is 
slow-cooked red 
braised beef, spicy 
over noodles. I like to 
cook lots of different 
things. I like to eat 
red. braised fish with 
tofu_a lot. 

Tike spicy chick- 
en with peanuts too. 

I also like dump- 
lings as long as they 
don’t have pork in 
them. I have eaten 
many delicious 
things as a direct 
consequence of being 
a historian of China. 


N-L: What are 
you working on now 
outside of the class- 
room? 

M-F: I am writ- 
ing a book called 
Rebellion Remembered: 
Violence, Community, 
and Commemoration in 19th cen- 
tury China. It is about the Chinese 
Civil War, which is contempora- 
neous with the U.S. civil war — 
around 20 to 30 million people 
died. 

It is an ideological event, and 
people ask, was it revolutionary? 
Was it an authentic peasant re- 
bellion? 

The leader of the “rebels” 
thought he was Jesus Christ’s 
younger brother, and people 
wonder, was this an authentical- 
ly Christian movement or was he 
simply a lunatic? 

When you look at contempo- 
rary sources you see descriptions 
of death and destruction, and 
when you look at sources writ- 
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COURTESY OF TOBIE MEYER-FONG 


Meyer-Fong and her son, Saul, visited Putuoshan, a famous Buddhist island off the coast of Zhejiang province. 


ten after, you see descriptions of 
the processes of the dead being 
remembered. 

Iam currently writing a chap- 
ter dealing with dead bodies. 
I am interested in the ways in 
which what are now historical 
events affected people who expe- 
rienced them. 


N-L: Do you have any final 
words you would like to share 


with the Hopkins community, 
either about what you've learned 
in China or about learning a for- 
eign language? 

M-F: [In terms of studying a 
foreign language], there is a re- 
ally wonderful feeling in being 
able to understand something 
that you shouldn't. 

It was the most amazing thing 
ever [to understand what they 
were saying on the subway plat- 


SECURITY ALERTS 


N erge thaler, Room 441 : 
/ 9 at 7:30 a.m. - 16th at 7:30 a.m. 


form in Tokyo]. 

It’s a process of discovery that 
can be so important and exciting. 
By allowing myself to discover 
that Chinese history was inter- 
esting, it took my life in new di- 
rections. 

College exposes you to new 
opportunities, not just fulfilling 
requirements. I am grateful to 
my college teachers for giving 
me that. 


ee 


Coffee products were illegally taken from the lounge room. 
Investigation continuing. — 


Gate (Entrance to MSE Li 
PaO GP S25 DM. 


brary Circle Drive) 


mpus officer observed a non-affiliated male who had — 
ously been given a trespass warning for suspicious __ 
e library. While being interviewed by campus 

ubject fled on foot and was quickly apprehended — 


camp’ s officers and 


ed 


assing and resisting arrest. 


off-duty Baltimore Police. The subject 
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UMBC’s Biotechnology Graduate 
Programs Information Session 


Come to our information session and gain an ; ar ’ 
understanding of the practical applications of our : 
Biotech Programs such as how to: 


* Interpret and analyze new scientific discoveries 
* Communicate ideas effectively and persuasively 
* Plan and manage innovative technologies 


Meet our graduate program director and members of 
our faculty. 


Thursday, March 25, 2010 
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The finalists for the faculty and teaching assistant awards have been chosen and are listed below. 
Whiting School of Engineering and Krieger School of Arts and Sciences committees are now 
accepting “letters of support” for their finalists. 


Letters of support may be submitted by undergraduate and graduate students, faculty members and 
alumni. Letters must be descriptive and should be between one paragraph and one page in length. 


To submit your letter of support: 
hitp://www.krieger.jhu.edu/teachingawards 


KRIEGER SCHOOL OF ARTS & SCIENCES 


- Faculty Nominees: 
1. Douglas Poland, Chemistry 
2. Lawrence Principe, Chemistry 
3. Sara Castro Klaren, German and Romance Languages 
4. Pier Larson, History 
5. Philip Morgan, History 
6. Stephanie DeLuca, Sociology 


Teaching Assistants Nominees: 
1. Katherine Sommers, Chemistry 
2. Timothy Phin, Classics 
3. Michael Strayer, German and Romance 
4. Katherine Gray, History 
5. Samuel Rosenthal, Physics and Astronomy 
6. Noora Lori, Political Science 
7. Amy Stocker, Psychology and Brain Sciences 
8. Christian Villenas, Sociology 
9. Mike Reese, Sociology 
10. Frank Wu, Writing Seminars 
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WHITING SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING: 


Faculty Nominees: 
1. Donniell Fishkind, Applied Mathematics 
2. Joelle Frechette, Chemical & Biomolecular Engineering 
3. Robert Jenkins, Electrical & Computer Engineering 
4. Rene Vidal, Biomedical Engineering 


_ Teaching Assistants 

1. Laura Ensign, Chemical & Biomolecular Engineering 
2. Alan Huang, Biomedical Engineering 
3. Jai Madhok, Biomedical Engineering 

4. Zachary Palmer, Computer Science 


) Mentoring Nomineers 
1. Robert Cammarata, Materials Science & Engineeri 
2. Lori Graham-Brady, Civil Engineering 
3. Kevin Hemker, Mechanical Engineering 
4. Louis Whitcomb, Mechanical Engineering 
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Amid budget 
woes, top officials 
in Baltimore City 
turn down pay 
raises 


Mayor Stephanie Rawlings- 
Blake, City Council President 
Bernard Young and Comptroller 
Joan Pratt have announced that 
they plan to refuse the annual 
pay raises normally awarded to 
their positions. 

That money will be deduct- 
ed from their pay checks and 
returned to the city’s general 
fund. 

Rawlings-Blake’s raise would 
have increased her salary by 
$3,700 and Young and Pratt's sal- 
aries would have both increased 


City Briefs 


Community Development. 

Some of the problems cited 
in the report were issues with 
trash collection and dealing with 
vacant houses. Members of Hop- 
kins were involved in the transi- 
tion team that issued the report. 


Reform bills 
passed by City 
Council, restrict 

mayoral influence 
on ethics board 


On Monday night the City 
Council passed two ethics re- 
form bills to limit the mayor's 
influence on the City ethics 
board. ; 

The bills allow the mayor 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Hopkins News in Brief 


Maryland, Baltimore, recently 
pu rchased one of the two fur 
coats auctioned off after former 
mayor Sheila Dixon was accused 
of perjury. 

Susan Gillette, the 
counsel for the University, said 
she plans on using the coat as a 
prop in an ethics-training session 
she will be teaching this spring. 


Budget plan 
released by mayor 
includes 600 city 
employee layoffs 


The budget plan released by 
Mayor Stephanie Rawlings-Blake 
will lead to layoffs of 600 city em- | 
ployees. : 

That includes 120 police offi- | 


Hopkins professors 
awarded prize for 
sustained research 


The Neutron Scattering Soci- 
ety of America has awarded its 
2010 Sustained Research Prize 
to Collin Bronholm, the Gerhard 
H. Dieke professor of physics at 
Hopkins. 

The prize was given to Bron- 
holm due to his study into the 
physics of magnets, metals and 


senior 


superconductors. 
The prize comes with $2,500. 
| Bronholm has been on the fac- 
| ulty at Hopkins since 1990 and is 
| the director of the Johns Hopkins 
Institute for Quantum Matter. 


School of Public 


Grant awarded 
to study ways to 
reduce hypertension 
in African Americans 


The Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine has been awarded a $9.7 
million, five-year federal grant 
to racial disparities in cardio- 
vascular diseases. The grant 
was awarded by the National 
Heart, Lung and Blood Insti- 
tute. 

Researchers hope to find ways 
to reduce hypertension among 
African Americans treated at 
Hopkins Hospital and to better 
understand racial disparities. 

They want to see whether 
these disparities are caused by 
patient behavior, provider at- 


They will also study the ef. 
fectiveness of hypertension self. 
management. 


School of Medicine 
awarded grant to 
study transposons 
of human genome 


The Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine has been awarded $1 million 
in funds from the American Re- 
covery and Reinvestment Act to 
study the function of segments of 
the human genome. 

The researchers would like to 
look at how mobile segments of 
DNA known as transposons con- 
tribute to genetic diversity in hu- 
mans. Over the next two years 
they will map transposon loca- 
tions in more than 100 people. 


cers. Additionally, seven compa- | 
nies will close and 90 firefighters 
will also be laid off. 


and the comptroller to each 
appoint one person to the five- 
person board and enable the 
board to elect their own chair- 
person. 

State, city and county em- 
ployees, as well as lobbyists, 
will not be allowed to serve on 
the board. 

There is also a provision to 
stagger terms to provide more 
continuity. Mayor Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake must sign the 
bills before they become law. 


Dixon's fur coat to 
be ethics training 
class prop 


A lawyer at the University of 


by $3,500. 


Report released 
by Rawlings-Blake 
team criticizes city 

agencies and 
procedures 


—City Briefs by Laura Muth | 


The 150-person team ap- 
pointed by Mayor Stephanie 
Rawlings-Blake to assist her 
transition to the position of 
mayor has released a document 
criticizing a number of the city’s 
agencies. 

It focused most specifically on 
the Department of Housing and 


Mayor Stephanie Rawlings-Blake is a cen- 
tral figure in recent city developments. 
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Health will receive 
grant to renovate 
Bloomberg labs 


The Bloomberg School of Pub- 


lic Health at Hopkins will re- 
| ceive a $15 million grant from the 
| American Recovery and Rein- 
| vestment Act (commonly known 


as the Stimulus Act). 

The money, which was award- 
ed by the National Center for Re- 
search Resources, part of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, will 
go to renovating the Bloomberg 
School's labs in the Hume Wing, 
which is 45 years old. 

The Hume Wing contains 25 
percent of the school’s laborato- 
ries. Planning is underway and 
construction is scheduled to be- 
gin in the summer of 2011. 


In Other College News 


Ursinus College to 
make standardized 
tests optional for 
admission 


As of this fall, Ursinus College 
plans to stop requiring standard- 
ized test scores for admission. 

The change has been a grad- 
ual process for Ursinus. In 2000, 
the college instituted a partial 
test-optional policy, where high 
school students in the top 10 per- - 
cent of their class or those with 
a grade point average above 3.5 
could choose whether or not to 
submit standardized test scores. 


Certain universities 
to suspend study 
abroad programs 

in Mexico 


Michigan State, University of 
Wisconsin and the University 
of Texas at Austin have all sus- 
pended study abroad programs 
in parts of Mexico as a result of a 
State Department travel warning 
issued on March 14. 

The warning explicitly refers 
to areas of Mexico that have been 
strongly affected by drug-relat- 
ed violence. These include the 
Mexican states Chihuahua, Coa- 
huila and Durango, as well as the 
specific cities of Ciudad Juarez, 
Matamoros, Monterrey, Nogales, 
Nuevo Laredo and Tijuana. 


National anthem. 
played at Goshen 
College for first 
time 


Goshen College, a small Men- 
nonite institution in Northern 


Indiana, played “The Star-Span 


gled Banner” at a baseball game 


for the first time on Tuesday. 


Goshen has a long tradition 


titudes or systematic issues and 
how these problems can he over- 
come. 


—Hopkins Briefs by Peter Sicher 
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The School of Medicine recieved funds for its nvestigation into human genetic diversity. 


New York 
University to 
expand campus by 
40 percent 


New York University has 
released a plan to increase its 
campus and holdings by 40 per- 
cent over the next two decades. 

The plan includes an addi- 
tional three million square feet 
for dorms, classrooms and office 
space, as well as a satellite cam- 
pus in New York Harbor. 

The school stated that the plan 
Was necessary to cope with in- 
creasing enrollment. 


Recent Virginia 
legislation will 
grant public access 
to campus threat 
systems 


Recent legislation passed by 
the Virginia General Assembly 
would grant the public greater 
access to information compiled 
by campus _ threat-assessment 
teams regarding individuals 
they are watching. 

The bill is a response to the 
2007 shootings at Virginia Tech. 


Chickens spray- 
painted as.an 
apparent prank at 
Carnegie Mellon 


Nine hens spray-painted dif- 
ferent colors were found in vari- 
ous locations around campus at 
Carnegie Mellon in an apparent 
prank. 

A wildlife rehabilitator caring 
for the chickens stated that the 
oil-based paint has made two of 
them sick. 

So far the individuals involved 
have not been caught. 


Education 
secretary places 
ban on teams with 
low grad rates 


Secretary of Education Arne 
Duncan proposed that if a 
team’s graduation rates drop 
below 40 percent they should 
be prohibited from participat- 
ing in the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) 
tournament. This year, 12 teams 
in the men’s tournament have 
six-year graduation rates below 
40 percent. 


—College Briefs by Laura Muth 


of pacifism and so the national 
anthem was never before played, 
due to the martial nature of some 
of its lyrics. 
However, last month the col- 
_ lege decided to ease the ban to be 
more welcoming to visitors and 
inclusive to non-Mennonite stu- 
dents. 


www.gwu.edu/gradapply 
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At the Wednesday meeting, Daniels outlined a need for better communication with residents. 


Daniels proposes cooperation 
with East Baltimore residents 


EBDI, From Al 
on your doors for years. What's 
the change?” asked N. Edwa rds, 
a resident of Middle East Balti- 
more who wished not to go by 
her full name. fs 

For EBDI, the crown jewel in 
the development has been the 
Rangos Science Building, the 
state-of-the-art home to biomedi- 
cal lab space that comes with the 
promise to bring jobs and new 
residents to the area. Many saw 
the area as a blighted neighbor- 
hood, filled with boarded-up 
row houses and a high crime 
rate, where doctors were mugged 
in their offices. 

But for many residents, that 
neighborhood was their home 
— and the financial compensa- 
tion could not make up for the 
fact that their houses were taken 
from them under eminent do- 
main. They felt slighted, shut 
out of the planning process and 
forced from their homes. Those 
who stayed accused construction 
of damaging their homes «and 
disrupting their lives. 

Many residents united un- 
der the banner of the Save 
Middle East Action Committee 
(SMEAC), a group dedicated to 
giving residents a voice in the 
development process. EBDI and 
SMEAC clashed over many is- 
sues, but resolution lead to con- 
struction guidelines that could 
have a far-reaching impact on 
future development projects. 

The Maryland Senate has 
passed legislation that would 
mandate all state construction 
projects follow protocols created 
after the first phase in the Middle 
East Baltimore demolition and 
development. 

“If the State of Maryland 
passes this extensive and safe- 
ty-based legislation, it will be a 
testimony to the vigilance and 
determination of SMEAC and 
others,” said Douglas Nelson, 
outgoing president of the Anne 
E. Casey Foundation, a partner 
in EBDI. “What we wrestled with 
here becomes a source of good 
across the State.” 

But with the disbanding of 
SMEAC in 2009, community 


’ members find themselves with- 


out a representative body. 

While former SMEAC presi- 
dent Donald Gresham declined 
to comment on the disbanding 
of SMEAC, he and fellow com- 
munity members are working 
to create a new community rep- 
resentative organization in the 
area. 

Junior Mike Rogers, who has 
been involved in SMEAC and 
other community organiza- 


tion efforts, further questioned 
if Hopkins would really follow 
through on the commitment to 
neighborhood involvement “af- 


ter decades and decades of not 
doing that.” 

He noted the small turnout 
of community members at the 
meeting and pressed Daniels to 
ensure the neighborhood would 
have a voice and remain involved 
in all developments. 

Open and clear communica- 
tion has always been an issue in 
the relationship between EBDI 
and the surrounding commu- 
nity. Many area residents first 
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Hopkins will be taking steps 
to halve its carbon footprint 
within 15 years through a new 
sustainability initiative. 

The University will invest 
over $73 million in conservation 
and efficiency measures that will 
reduce carbon emissions at Hop- 
kins facilities by an initial 81,000 
metric tons a year. 

Administrators 
these initiatives 


that 
the 


predict 


will save 


| University around $10 million a 


year. 

“This plan is responsible and 
sustainable not only environ- 
mentally, but also financially,” 
said James McGill, Senior Vice 
President for Finance and Ad- 
ministration. 

“We'll be getting an attractive 
return on these investments in 
dollars as well as in tons of re- 
duced carbon dioxide." 

According to Environmen- 
tal Stewardship Manager Davis 
Bookhart, the announcement 
comes after a year of preparation. 

Steps included in the measure 
are analyses of buildings, energy 
consumption patterns, bench- 


| marking and evaluation of po- 


| tential greenhouse gas reduction 


heard that their homes were be- | 


ing seized under eminent do- 
main not from EBDI, but from 
reading it in the newspaper. 
Tensions escalated to a SMEAC 


protest in 2008, where residents | 


marched through the streets of 
Baltimore, carrying a mock cas- 
ket in mourning of their commu- 
nity’s death and chanting “EBDI 
lies.” 


So while Edwards appreciated | 


Daniels’ words of commitment 


and change, she was hesitant | 


about the true impact. 

“Tam unsure. We don’t know 
where this is going to take us,” 
she said. 


Edwards worried that the re- | 


newed commitment to improved 
community relations was com- 


ing too late into the project’s de- | 


velopment. 

She hoped that Hopkins and 
the community would end up in 
a relationship “where one can’t 
do without the other,” and chal- 
lenged students to become in- 
volved with the community. 

Since Phase II of construction 
began in 2007, the development 
has relocated 54 owners and 173 
renters —a majority of which 
have moved into bordering com- 
munities, though five renters 
have been placed in the Charles 
Village Area. The next phase of 
construction will create a new 
school in the area. 

Developers predict that this 
phase will begin in June, though 
an additional four properties 
need to be acquired. A remain- 
ing 29 owners and 54 renters are 
waiting to be relocated — a pro- 
cess scheduled to be completed 
by the end of this year. 

While further development 
has been slowed by the economic 
downturn, Daniels said he val- 
ued the delay. 

“The fact that the real estate 
market is lousy right now gives 
us an opportunity to pause and 
reflect with our community,” he 
said. 

And as Hopkins promises to 
become a part of the Middle East 
Baltimore community, Edwards 
cautiously extended the olive 
branch to Daniels. 

“We're glad you could join 
us. We hope you're not afraid of 
us. We're people just like you,” 
she said. 


measures. 

In order to make Hopkins 
greener, each building will re- 
ceive electrical, heating, ventila- 
tion and air conditioning (HVAC) 
and lab equipment improve- 
ments. 

In addition, measures will be 
taken to make buildings more 
airtight, and solar power panels 
will be installed in various loca- 
tions across campus. 

Three "cogeneration plants’, 
which recycle energy, will be 
added to the Homewood and 
East Baltimore campuses. They 
will provide an additional sav- 
ings of 32,000 metric tons of car- 
bon dioxide emissions a year. 

The plants will burn natural 
gas, which is cleaner than oil, 
to produce both steam heat and 
electricity more cheaply and ef- 
ficiently. 

While increasing sustain- 
ability is the main goal of the 
new Implementation Plan for 
Advancing Sustainability and 
Climate Stewardship, Hopkins 
will also reap economic ben- 
efits. 

According to Bookhart, sav- 
ing the environment and saving 
money go hand in hand. 

“We set up the sustainabil- 
ity office at Hopkins under the 
premise that sustainability is 
where environmental steward- 
ship and smart, sensible business 
management meet,” he wrote in 
an e-mail to The News-Letter. 

He called the plana "win-win 
solution." 

“We always look for creative 
solutions to environmental prob- 
lems, and believe that the best 
solutions are ones that reduce en- 
vironmental impacts and costs at 
the same time." 

Connie Vogelmann, the chair- 
man of Students for Environ- 
mental Action (SEA), also sees 
the new initiative as a step in the 
right direction. 

“In a way, this is an economic 


_plan, but it's also an environmen- 


tal one,” she said. 

“At this point in time, they're 
often one and the same. While a 
plan such as this one costs money 
upfront, it is economically profit- 
able in the long run to reduce our 
energy consumption." 

Vogelmann did not feel that 
the economic focus in the plan 
deterred from its environmental 
focus. 

"To me it doesn't seem that 
economic and environmental in- 
centives to save energy should be 
mutually exclusive. They're both 
working toward the same ends," 
she said. 

These changes to campus en- 
ergy consumption and sustain- 
ability were a long time coming. 

The idea to reduce Hopkins’ 
carbon emissions was originally 
thought up by the Hopkins Ener- 
gy Action Team (HEAT) in 2007. 

After this development, how- 
ever, some students felt they 
were shut out of involvment in 


other Hopkins sustainability ini-’ 


tiatives. 

“I have been involved with 
SEA throughout my undergrad 
experience, and there are many 
students in this group, and in 
other environmental groups on 
campus, who would have loved 
the opportunity to help,” Vogel- 
mann said. 

“Yet, after HEAT's initial push 


‘ 


for carbon neutrality, the stu- 
dents didn't have much opportu- 
nity to play a role.” 

Bookhart felt the plan was all- 
encompassing. 

“The process was comprehen- 
sive and deliberate, and we want- 
ed to make sure we were taking a 
thorough approach. We feel very 
confident that we are advancing 
the best strategies for moving 
forward,” he wrote. 

While the plan will change 
Hopkins’ environmental im- 


new technology to help students 
see how they could have an effect 
on the environment. 

“We are now working on a 
building ‘dashboard’ that will 
show the real-time energy and 
water consumption in the resi- 
dence halls,” he wrote. 

“Students will be able to see 
how their actions are contribut- 
ing — good and bad — towards 
the overall performance of each 
building.” 

Student environmental activ- 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 


Hopkins is investing in new techonology that will save energy and money for the University. 


pact, it will not greatly affect 
the life of the average Hopkins 
student unless he or she makes 
an effort to follow the plan’s 
progress. 

“Energy efficiency measures 
are often invisible to people 
inside buildings,” Bookhart 


wrote. . 

But the University is planning 
to make some of its efforts highly 
visible. 

Bookhart explained that the 
administration was seeking out 


a 
=] 


| p Ka) 


step in the right direction, there 


are still issues that need to be | 
| gards to specific cases. 


worked out. 
“The one thing I really wish 
was in the plan — that isn't in the 


plan as it stands now — is more | 


of a focus on sustainable energy,” 
Vogelmann said. 

“Hopkins can’t be truly 
sustainable while still relying 


on dirty coal and oil. The one | 
thing I really wish had been in- | 


cluded in the plan was more of 
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a focus on solar and wind en- 
ergy.” 

By cutting the University’s 
carbon emissions in half, Hop- 
kins hopes to make a huge posi- 
tive impact for future genera- 
tions. 

“One of our core principles of 
sustainability is to focus on how 
the decisions we make today im- 
pact the way we operate in the 
future,” Bookhart wrote. 

“Taking strong actions on 
reducing greenhouse gases 
will have positive environmen- 
tal benefits in addition placing 
the University on a stable fi- 
nancial path over the next few 
decades.” 


Domestic 


assault case 


postponed 


indefinitely 


ASSAULT, From A1 
Burger had previously written an 
email to The News-Letter stating 


| that the University can take dis- 
| ciplinary action against a student 


ists feel that while this plan is a | 


regardless of whether the city 
presses charges. 
She also could not speak in re- 


On the night of the incident, 
when police arrived at the scene, 
the girl had reportedly locked 
herself in the bathroom. 

Police stated that the suspect 
had struck her and caused her to 
cut her face against an object in 
the room. 

Chiang was released on bail 
the next day. 
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FAS, From Al 


contemporary crisis. Ferguson is 
a contributing editor for the Fi- 
nancial Times and a regular con- 


tributor to Newsweek. 


In his presentation at Hop- 


extended 
Ascent of 


kins, Ferguson 
thesis from 


the East. 


In addition, he emphasized 
the importance of understand- 
ing historical precedents and 
historical contingency — the 
idea that multiple possibilities 
are available at any given time 
in history — in interpreting the 
past and the present. Ferguson 
is perhaps best known among 
professional historians for ad- 
vancing the controversial and 
revisionist view that history is 
not driven by immutable forces 
but rather many potential fu- 
tures and options are extant at 


any given moment. 


Ferguson began his presen- 
tation with the startling as- 
sertion — which he supported 
with trade, stock market index- 
es, and capital flow statistics — 
that we had only just avoided a 
second run of the Great Depres- 


sion. 


“It is clear now that we are 
not reliving the depression, but 
I wonder if you realize just how 
close we came... it wasn’t until 
last June that we markedly di- 
verged from the patterns we saw 


following 1929,” Ferguson said. 


After arguing for how close 
the global economy had come 
to a “Great Depression 2.0,” Fer- 
guson explained that we had 
avoided the same fate by follow- 
ing the advice of two leading 


Recent tuition increase is second smallest in over three decades 


TUITION, From Al 
were born.” 

The Board of Trustees will de- 
cide on the tuition rates for the 
upcoming year after considering 
dean budget recommendations 
for the upcoming year. 

Hopkins will be among the 
few universities with tuition over 
the $40,000 mark. 

John Latting, Dean of Un- 
dergraduate Admission, cited 
tuition next year at some of 
Hopkins’ peer institutions. Ac- 
cording to Latting, Georgetown 
will be $39,768 next year, Brown 
$39,928, Boston College $39,880, 
Dartmouth $39,978 and Stanford 
$38,700. 

“Our $40,680 is higher than 
these, but not by a large amount,” 
Latting wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Minor was of a similar opin- 
ion, saying, “We certainly ex- 
pect that our tuition will remain 
generally in line with our peers. 
This year, for instance, we were 
within $500, one way or the oth- 
er, of Brown, Chicago, Cornell, 
Dartmouth, Duke, Georgetown, 
Penn, Rochester and Washington 
University in St. Louis.” 

Hopkins spokesperson Den- 
nis O’Shea said that the number 
was unimportant. 

“1 don’t think that the round 
number is significant. The school 
and the deans worked very hard 
to keep the increase to a mini- 
mum and this year’s percentage 
increase is one of the two small- 
est since I think 1974 and we put 


his 
Money. 
In Ascent of Money, he noted 
the systemic importance of the 
financial relationship between 
China and America in creating 
the conditions for the current 
crisis. In the wake of the crisis 
however, this relationship is un- 
dergoing a significant change 
which is helping to accelerate the 
trend of the relative decline of 
the West and the resurgence of 


CLASSIFIED AD 


economists of the 20th century: 
Milton Friedman and John May- 


nard Keynes. 


“Things are certainly 


Depression . . 


dead white men... 


whammie of both fiscal 
monetary stimulus.” 


sponded appropriately. 


“The sample size of great de- 


pressions is very small. We only 


have the 1870s, 1929 and today 

. only once have we seen the 
appropriate policy response — 
ours — and we have no map of 


what happens next,” Ferguson 
said. 
While 


ed that future economic growth 
was uncertain. 

“While we’ve avoided a de- 
pression, I don’t think we can say 
at this stage that these measures 
have achieved a sustained recov- 
ery,” he said. 

Ferguson pointed to continu- 
ing failures of small banks not 
covered by government guaran- 
tees under the “too big to fail” 
concept, and that this constitut- 
ed a continuation of the credit 
crunch which began in 2007. This 
credit crunch, he argues, will 
prevent small business growth, 
which in turn will prevent a sus- 
tained recovery. 

“Small businesses generate 
the vast majority of jobs in the 
US economy ...small businesses 
are still having trouble getting 
loans, and if small businesses 
cannot get loans, then there is 
no way we can talk about a sus- 


a lot of effort to keep it that low,” 
O’Shea said. 

“The other important thing 
to remember is that the percent- 
age increase in financial aid is 
roughly three times the increase 
in tuition and we have a serious 
commitment to augment the fi- 
nancial aid budget.” 

Latting acknowledged that 
tuition increases might deter stu- 
dents from coming to Hopkins 
but that increases in financial aid 
will help offset that. 

“Those costs are daunting, 
and there are surely families 
who steer away from private uni- 
versities because of them. No one 
here thinks this is a good thing. 
We need to do all we can to en- 
sure that a Johns Hopkins edu- 
cation is accessible to the most 
talented students, regardless of 
their financial circumstances,” 
he wrote. 

“As long as our tuition increas- 
es are balanced by compensating 
increases in financial aid then | 
do not anticipate significant 

negative effective on our re- 
cruiting.” 

The Financial Aid budget will 
increase by $6.2 million next year 
to a total of $61.1 million. 

“Due to the increase in next 
year’s overall financial aid bud- 
get, our office will be able to cov- 
er these costs by providing more 
grant assistance to students,” 

Vincent Amoroso, Director of the 
Office of Student Financial Ser- 
vices, wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 


\ 


bad 
right now, but not nearly as bad 
as they were during the Great 
. We avoided this 
by turning to the advice of two 
monetarism 
and Keynesianism are both often 
presented as mutually exclusive 
but in this crisis we let bygones 
be bygones and had a double 
and 


This combination, in Fergu- 
son's view, was the appropriate 
financial response to a crisis. This 
placed the world into uncharted 
economic territory, having faced 
a severe economic crisis and re- 


we've stepped back 
from the edge, Ferguson suggest- 
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tained recovery.” 

[his brought Ferguson to the 
second half of 
— given that economic growth 
is likely to be anemic, we must 
come face to face with the threat 
of growing public debt. This has 
been a growing problem, but the 
current economic crisis and gov- 
ernment response to it is bring- 
ing the time of crisis ever nearer. 

Ferguson presented the results 
of an IMF report, which found 
that the US would have to adjust 
its fiscal outlays by 8.8 percent in 
order to bring its long-run public 
debt projections in line with IMF 
recommendations — only .2 per- 
cent behind Greece. He went on 
to compare the US with the four 
European countries now clos- 
est to crisis — Portugal, Ireland, 
Greece and Spain, known collec- 
tively as PIGS. 

“My slogan of the month is 
‘PIGS are US. The only differ- 
ence with the US is that we're 
not in the Euro zone and we still 
have the authority to print our 
own money,” Ferguson said. 

This long-term debt prob- 
lem was likely to come to a 
head sooner rather than later, 
Ferguson argued, as China re- 
duced its purchases of US debt. 
This would leave the US with 
the options of either inflation 
or rising real interest. Fergu- 
son thought real rising interest 
rates were more likely, and that 
this would stifle any economic 
recovery. 

This crisis, he explained, was 
not just an American crisis, but a 
larger one of the whole developed 
world. The intense pressures of 
the fiscal crisis were likely to ac- 
celerate a trend of global rebal- 
ancing, with the decline of the 
West and the rise of developing 
countries — particularly China, 
India and Brazil. 

“The west dominating the rest 
— that’s been the story of the last 
500 years. It may be that we’re 
living through the end of that 
story,” Ferguson said. 


his discussion 


“President Daniels and the 
deans are committed to ensur- 
ing that tuition costs do not keep 
qualified students out of Johns 
Hopkins whatever their econom- 
ic circumstances.” 

“The amount a student might 
qualify for will depend on their 
individual level of financial need. 
This could be more or less than 
the prior year depending on their 
family circumstances,” Amoroso 
wrote. 

According to Carol Mohr, Di- 
rector of Housing at Hopkins, the 
3.9 percent increase in the cost 
of room and board is due to in- 
creases in operating cost includ- 
ing maintenance and labor costs. 
Aramark passes on dining costs 
to Hopkins. 

“We work hard to keep our 
operating cost increases to a min- 
imum and only pass on what is 
absolutely necessary to maintain 
our facilities and our programs. 
We are consistently working to 
conserve energy and _ utilities 
and encourage students to do the 
same as a means of both helping 
the environment and keeping 
cost increases to a minimum,” 
Mohr wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Evan Lazerowitz, the Vice 
President of the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA), 
while unwilling to speak for 
the entire SGA, said he felt that 
Hopkins is doing its best not to 
burden students with excessive 


‘tuition. 


“We don’t like more tuition for 
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‘only increased 2.1 percent why 


Ferguson 
cluded by = ac- 
knowledging the 
somewhat somber 
and frightening 
implications of his 
analysis, by cast- 
ing it as a chal- 
lenge to respond 


con- | i 


before there is a 
more immediate 
crisis. 


“1 passionately 
that 


believe con- 
fronting these 
crises now is ab- 


solutely necessary, 
because if you 
don’t they have a 
tendency of con- 


fronting us,” he 
said. 
Yuvaraj Sival- 


ingam, one of the three executive 
directors of FAS, felt that Fergu- 
son made a very strong presenta- 
tion. 

“I think it went extremely well. | 
Ferguson was concise, sharp, im- 
pressive, he clearly knows his 
history,” Sivalingam said. 

Sivalingam also felt Ferguson 
played an important role in ful- 
filling FAS’s theme for this sea- 
son of the symposium. | 

“We've already had speak- | 
ers on law, politics and society, 
and Ferguson was able to bring 
in an economic perspective on 
our global world and also talk 
about the current crisis. He was 
able to speak authoritatively yet 
understandably to both students 
and the layperson,” Sinvalingam 
said. 

Brent Warshaw, a freshman 
Applied Math major, was also 
impressed by Ferguson’s lec- 
ture. 

“T think he was pretty dead 
on. For the first time in half a 
millennium financial power is 
shifting from west to east. It is a 
scary time for most, but really a 
very exciting time for him, as is 
easy to see with his enthusiasm 
tonight,” Warshaw said. 


students but this is the second 
smallest increase, which shows 
that are trying to help us. The in- 
crease in financial aid is substan- 
tial as well,” Lazerowitz said. 

“Some people might want a 
tuition freeze but students are 
better off with a small and man- 
ageable increase than budget 
cuts that would negatively affect 
student life.” 

He also said that once the re- 
cession is over he would be sup- 
portive of tuition decreases. 

Students expressed mixed 
opinions on the tuition increase. 

“Lam relatively okay with the 
tuition increase. I think tuition 
increase is to be expected when 
paying for a quality private 
education,” junior Mary Vitale 
wrote in an e-mail to The News- 
Letter. 

“The percent increase is very 
low, and I especially appreciate 
that the administration is in- 
creasing financial aid and that 
they are being extremely consid- 
erate and sensitive in regards the 
issue.” 

Sophomore Jackie Ferguson 
was less satisfied with the deci- 
sion. 

“I certainly appreciate the 
efforts the school has already 
taken to decrease our costs and 
increase the amount of aid to stu- 
dents,” she wrote in an e-mail to 
The News-Letter. 

“T understand that they have 
done a multitude of options such 
as freezing salaries and reining 
back tuition increases that they 
are by no means required to do. 
But sometimes I feel like it is sim- 
ply not enough.” 

Ferguson continued to say 
that Hopkins is an expensive 
school. 

“They can certainly use in- 
flation as an excuse, but in a 
year in which the inflation has 


does our tuition increase by 
3.9 percent and housing by 3.9 
percent? Where is this money 


going?” 

“I simply do not understand 
how we can be such a presti- 
gious private university and 
barely known state schools 
have better financial aid pack- 
ages than us. If students are. 
good enough to be accepted 
into Hopkins, shouldn’t Hop- 
kins ensure we can attend with- 
out financially incapacitating 
our futures?” ' 
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Ferguson addressed the economic recovery and the challenges that he thinks still lie ahead for the US. 


Ss speaker 


stirs controversy 


CHAI, From Al 
perspective of people who don’t 
belong to our faith — everything 
he said was wrong.” 

Braverman wrote that his lec- 


| ture was not meant to be anti- 
| Semitic, nor to advocate violence 


against Israel. 


“Unfortunately, many sec- 


| tors of the Jewish community 


feel very threatened. by my mes- 
sage and that of groups like Sa- 
beel, who, although opposed to 
violence of any sort, are firmly 
committed to confronting Isra- 
el’s actions as the primary bar- 
rier to peace,” he wrote in his 


| e-mail. 


But senior [lana Ellenberg, 
the President of CHAI, said that 
while she only stayed at the event 
for about twenty minutes, she 
was upset by the tone of Braver- 
man’s lecture. 

“What I did hear in the short 
time that I was there was that 
Braverman. is _ viciously * anti- * 
Semitic, despite his identifying 
as a Jew,” Ellenberg said. “This 
lecture seemed more against the 
Jewish people than the Israeli 
people. As a committed Jew, his 
speech was hurtful and insult- 
ing.” 

Both Katz and Ellenberg said 
that Braverman’s words advocat- 
ed aggression. 

“He didn’t say the word, but 
he was basically preaching geno- 
cide,” Katz said. “At the end I 
stood up and said that he had 
preached genocide, and he didn’t 
refute it.” 

“As Jewish people, Brooke and 
I felt scared to be in the audi- 
ence,” Ellenberg said. 

Reverend Hal Hayek, Dean 
of the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, said that while the event 
was held at the Cathedral, it was 
sponsored solely by Sabeel and 
was in no way connected to the 
Episcopal diocese. 

“We had agreed to let them 
use the space,” Hayek said. 

“However, I have to say, we 
didn’t realize the temerity of 
Braverman’s address.” 

Hayek, who was inside the 
Cathedral throughout the du- 
ration of the Sabeel event, said 
it consisted of a lecture, a short 
question-and-answer session 
and a book signing. 

“There was not a lot of space 
for people who were either sym- 
pathetic to or offended by Braver- 
man to have a conversation,” he 
said. 

“My sense is that people did 
not feel that they had any room 
to respond, and that was very 
unfortunate.” 

Braverman claimed that his 
lecture was supposed to cultivate 
an open forum about the situa- 
tion in Israel, but that it is not yet 
the time for an interfaith discus- 
sion. 

“T encourage an open forum, 
as I did Tuesday night,” Braver- 
man wrote in his e-mail. “I in- 
vited [protestors] to come to the 
talk — but for conversation, not 
debate. I think we still have a 
ways to go to be able to talk about 
this openly.” 

However, Katz maintained 
that Tuesday night’s event lacked 
open, balanced dialogue. 

“Tt was not a discussion,” she 
said. “One of the most disturb- 
ing things was that [Braverman] 


said it was not a public discus- 
sion but instead a lecture and 


their piece he let them ramble 
on, but I couldn’t speak out in 
protest.” 

Ellenberg said that CHAI does 
not plan to respond specifically 
to Braverman’s lecture. 

“CHAI tries to spread posi- 
tive messages about Israel’s 
culture and history on campus 
in an effort to educate and in- 
form the student body,” she 
said. “We will just continue to 
do what we have been doing for 
the past several years: educate 
the student body through pro- 
grams and events which posi- 
tively convey Israel’s culture 
and history.” 

Prior to the event, Hayek made 
a public statement alerting the 
community about Braverman’s 
lecture and advocating both the 
Cathedral's and Sabeel’s dedica- 
tion to promoting reconciliation 
in Jerusalem. 

“We will never support lan- 


“guage or actions that condone or 


promote hate and the denigra- 
tion of any people,” Hayek wrote 
in the statement. 

“T welcome an open and civil 
dialogue that helps all voices be 
heard. Sometimes in the course 
of such work critical things are . 
said that can be hard to hear. Rec- 
onciliation requires such conver- 
sation, as well as seeking truth in 
our common life.” 

Hayek also noted that there 
were about seven protestors 
holding Israeli flags and signs 
outside the Cathedral during 
Braverman’s lecture. 

Evan Lazerowitz, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Student Government 
Association (SGA), said he was 
outraged when he heard about 
the event's close proximity to the 
Homewood campus. 

Lazerowitz wrote an e-mail 
to the local Anti-Defamation 
League, an advocacy group 
against the discrimination of 
the Jewish people, to ask for 
their help in obtaining a public 
apology from the involved par- 
ties. 

In his e-mail, Lazerowitz 
protested that the event went 


' beyond the limits of acceptable 


dialogue. 

“Jewish and even Christian 
organizations, churches and 
synagogues should seriously re- 
consider working with a church 
that would allow these views to 
be espoused. Imagine the outcry 
if a temple provided the forum 
for an Anti-Christian speaker,” 
he wrote. 

Lazerowitz, who did not at- 
tend the event, felt that it was 
the Cathedral's responsibility to 
make sure a balanced perspec- 
tive was offered. 

“I have an issue with the Ca- 
thedral providing a forum for 
[Braverman] with only one side 
of the debate,” he said. “It seems 
to me to be the same thing as 
someone supporting it.” 

Lazerowitz noted that the 
event did not involve Hopkins 
students and was therefore 
not an issue that warranted an 
SGA position, but as a Jewish 
person, he was unhappy that it 
was held in such proximity to 

campus. 

“The event happening where I 
live is a bit unnerving,” he said. 

Katz agreed that the event’s 
location was particularly dis- 
tressing. 

“It was insulting to hold the 


a question and answer session, event there, so close by, andin a> 
but when people who agreed church, which is supposed to be 
with him stood up and said a sanctuary,” she said. 
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Gear up lor spring with bold colors. 


Pe 
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Improving bedroom skills with yoga 


re you tired of your 

normal sex rou- 

tine? Feeling out of 

shape, unaroused, 

low on energy? Do 

you find yourself craving some- 

thing new, exciting and invigo- 
rating to get that spark back? 

While this may sound like an 
ad for Viagra, what I’m about to 
recommend is much safer, more 
rewarding and available for both 
parties: Yoga is your cure, and it’s 
even available at the gym! 

I know that probably 75 per- 
cent of you skip straight over the 
yoga classes when browsing the 
Spring Drop-In Class Schedule, 
but that fact is that yoga improves 
more than just your inner peace. 

A rookie to practicing yoga 
may think it’s just a bunch of peo- 
ple sitting around in leotards, legs 
crossed, breathing in and out to- 
gether and thinking about trees. 

But try just one class, and 
you'll find that you’re more out 
of breath by the 
end of it than after 
any of your other 
workouts this 
week. 

So where does 
sex come into all 
of this? Well, when 
you think about it, 
yoga was practi- 
cally made to im- 
prove your bed- 
room play, 

First of all, all. 
the breathing. 
Pranayama, as 
it’s referred to in yoga, seeks to 
control and regulate the breath 
through three stages: inhaling, 
exhaling, and the time held be- 
tween them. If developed right, 
breathing this way actually re- 
ally strengthens your mental and 
physical health. Plus, stronger 
lungs equal more stamina, longer 
sex and louder screaming. 

Next, the flexibility. Not to 
knock the gym, but while weight 


Dirty Business 


machines may buff you up, flexi- 
bility is their weak spot. Good sex 
is inventive. And to be inventive, 
you need to be able to spread your 
legs more than two feet apart. 

Yoga’s great selling point is 
that, you don’t need to be flexible 
in the first place, but once prac- 
ticed on a regular basis, you'll 
find that you actually can touch 
your toes after all! And you'll be 
able to try that dancer position 
you and your partner have been 
considering for ages. 

Yogis believe sexuality is 
stored in the pelvic and hip re- 

gions, so many poses heavily uti- 
lize these two key areas. Not only 
will practicing yoga increase 
flexibility here, but some poses 
can even be brought back to the 
bedroom and altered to suit two 
bodies instead of one. 

Lotus position? Definitely a 
yoga move. Chataranga can cer- 
tainly be worked with to make 
a deep and intimate move, and 
Duo Butterfly’s a 
challenge to work 
up to. 

But I find that 
the best trait of 
yoga is how huge 
of a confidence- 
booster it is. At the 
gym, youTe racing 

against machines, 
personal trainers 
and everyone else 
around you. 

In a yoga ses- 
sion, although 
there are many 
people in the room with you, 
each is concentrated on their own 
practice, thus there is no need to 
worry about embarrassing your- 
self if you fall out of tree pose. 

When you enter the room, and 
begin Pranayama, all the day’s 
stress disappears for an hour, 
and you instantly feel happier. 
That Lit paper due in a week? It 
doesn’t exist now. Not to men- 
tion, that through breathing 


you're clearing your mind, which 


is probably more conducive to | 


studying than that Venti coffee 
you normally have. 

Yoga makes you feel power- 
ful. You’re strengthening your 
body by yourself, no metal ma- 
chines or Arnold-esque trainers 


| into the sun. 


required. The instructor may be | 


guiding you in which moves to 
do next, but you're the one push- 
ing yourself to go a little bit fur- 
ther, and a little bit deeper. 


All that power and confidence | 


certainly translates between the | 


sheets. And seeing as lack of 
confidence is one of the biggest 


sources of performance problems | 
in the business, this boost could | 
be all you need to raise the level | 


of intensity, even if you haven't 
gotten to the breathing and flex- 
ing benefits. 


Between the stronger lungs, | 


the flexible thighs, the increased 


blood flow and the confidence | 


boost, do you have any reason 
NOT to practice yoga anymore? 
Well, if the men out there still 


need one, I have it: meeting | 


girls. 


The male-to-female ratio of a | 
yoga class, especially ona college | 
campus, is unsurprisingly biased | 


toward the latter, soif you're tired 
of meeting sweaty, drunk girls at 
frats, maybe it’s time to change it 
up and buy a mat instead of some 
new dumbbells. 


Seriously, any guy who starts | 
r 4 if 18%, eK ya Be.5 4 * 
than the “usual “t-shirt: 


up yoga will have an instant 
monopoly over 90 percent of the 
girls in that class. Plus, they’Il be 
cool, flexible, and confident. Con- 
vinced you yet? 

The first yogis would practice 


. abstinence from sex in order to 


fully concentrate their attention 


on their yoga. How depressing, | 


especially considering how well 
each one complements the other. 
Don’t make their mistake — 
add a little variety to your gym 
routine and feel the results al- 
most immediately. Namaste. 


| have been com- 


left for spring break last 
week caught in the down- 
pour of Baltimore's typical 
rainstorm, you could 
imagine how happy | was 
when I woke up to warmth and 


SO 


sun when | returned a couple 
days ago. Warm weather means 
that the end of Baltimore’s chilly 
and wind-driven winter is here 
and it's finally time for shorts, 
sunglasses and t-shirts. 

This is both a good thing 
and a bad thing. While we may 
have escaped the dirty. rain 
and freezing wind of an east 
coast winter, the humid sun 
and triple digit weather is only 
a month away, when we'll start 
sweating every time we step out 


So how should we men dress 
for this weather? 

Well, the best way to go at it 
is to keep it as simple as possible. 
Don’t layer too much because 
once you start heating up under 
the sun, you'll have to take off 
those layers, then carry them 
around with you for the rest of 
the day. Start with some basic 
shorts and take as minimalist an 
approach as possible. 

Forget about the cargo shorts 
with bulky ex- 


tra pockets on 
the side that 
you wore in 
high school; | 
stick with sim- | 
ple Bermuda 
shorts that stop 


body temperature low. 

Make it a brightly-colored or 
plaid shirt and you'll really be 
doing well. 

I'd also suggest investing in a 
checked gingham shirt for. that 
added touch of class (Google 
it). Keep your 
shirts tucked 
| into your shorts 
or pants  be- 
cause you look 
sloppy _ other- 
wise. 

The only ex- 


just above the 
knee. They 


ing back trend- H. @ 
wise these past Op 0 
few years, espe- 

cially on this campus, among the 
more affluent students. 

There’s a breath of prep in 
the shorts, which again seems to 
be what everyone is striving for 
these days. Bermuda shorts are 
found typically in bright, strik- 
ing colors such as yellow or red 
but you can stick with white or 
khaki if you're a little 


Raigani 


ception I would 
make is if the 
shirt is cut high 

so that it stops 
uture around your 

waist. Then 
it would be okay to keep it un- 
tucked. 

Otherwise, if your shirt dips 
below your waistline, tuck it in 
and wear a belt to complete the 
look. 

On the footwear side of 
things, if you haven't noticed 
recently, boat shoes have be- 


COURTESY OF GUESTOFAGUEST:COM 
Bermuda shorts that fall above the knees are a sleek replacement for traditional cargo shorts. 


come all the rage on streets and 
campuses every where. | even 
picked up a pair last summer, 
although they have been con- 
siderably beat up since then 
(the rainforests of Puerto Rico 
weren't too kind). 

If you are just getting into the 
trend, let me suggest you aim for 
something slightly newer. Get 
your boat shoes in a new-wave 
color, that is something bolder 
and brighter to stand out from 
the rest. 

All the latest designs have 
been sporting this new color pal- 
let, whether it’s light blue, bright 
red, navy, orange or a mix of 
well-chosen colors. 

The added splash of color will 
brighten up any wardrobe and 
it’s a touch of distinction that 
most college students wouldn’t 
dare to go near. 

Overall, remember the most 
basic rule of spring clothing: 
keep it full of bright colors and 
patterns. 

Gray and white are good 
winter colors but stay away 

from them in_ the 


less bold. 

Next you'll want 
to throw on a button- 
down — shirt; rather 


T-shirts, while ubiqui- 
tous and versatile, tend 
to keep the heat from 
your body trapped 
and cause you to sweat 
profusely, especially if 
they’re made of cheap, 
heavy cotton. 

Instead, wear a but- 
ton-down shirt because 
the material and extra 
open spaces between 


spring, it’s a time for 
new adventures and 
you might as well look 
good if you're going 
to be drunk, yelling at 
the top of your lungs 
at a lacrosse game 
next week. Keep your 
uniform well-rounded 
in terms of color and 
don't be afraid to ex- 
periment. 

Pick up a pair of 
sunglasses that fit the 
shape of your face, 
and you just might 
actually look forward 


the buttons keeps the 
air circulating and your 


COURTESY OF WWW. HYPEBEAST.COM 
When selecting summer footware, consider boat shoes that stand out. 


to going to class this 
spring. 


Feel the burn: How weight lilting can help boost your metabolism 


Lifting can both strengthen your core and aid in weight loss 


ieting is the worst. 

Food is too good 

and life is too short. 

But you still may 

want to get fit even 
though you don’t want to eat less. 
We all do. Instead of dieting, you 
can exercise more. There are two 
strategies for this. 

The first is the more obvious 
one: cardio. You can run or bike 
or swim a few times a week. 

If you're lucky, you can burn 
off another 900 calories and it 
will be almost as if you ate one 
less Chipotle 
burrito. 

Running is 
not for every- 
one — though, 
and many peo- 
ple who would like to lose weight 
end up getting frustrated and 
giving up. 

The other option is lifting. 
This one is a less obvious strat- 
egy for weight loss and most 
only think of it for sports train- 
ing or trying to imitate the Jer- 
sey Shore. 

The truth is that muscle has 
higher energy demands than 
other tissue types, so being 
more muscular will cause a 
constant increase in resting me- 
tabolism. 

An average person our age 
will burn between 2,000 and 
2,400 calories a day. — 

After a year of lifting, your 
resting metabolism will increase 
_ to over 3,000 calories a day. 

That's at least an extra donut 
every day. 3,500 calories equals 


Nathanie! Counts 
Guest Column. 


a pound lost, so in no time 
you'll be losing fat, even if you 
do technically stay the same 
weight due to the increased 
muscle. 

_ The increased metabolism 
will of course make you hun- 
grier to trysand match it, but 
as you progress you will find 
it difficult to bother to cook 
enough food and fat loss will 
ensue. 

For girls, my assumption is 
that you do not want to look 
like Arnold Schwarzenegger. 
Fair enough. 

Doing 20 
repetitions or 
more of any 
workout does 
not increase 

your volume of lean muscle 
mass. : 

You will not increase in 
physical size at all. It will, 
however, increase the energy 
needs of your existing muscles 
to create some increase in me- 
tabolism. 

In addition, this type of low- 
weight lifting increases your 
ability to maintain muscle stress 
so it will make you better at the 
classes the gym offers, such as 
yoga, and increase your endur- 
ance for cardio. 

The focus of the lifts should 
ideally be on core and legs, 
which are large muscles that in- 
cur greater energy expenditures, 
although some time effort should 
be put into the upper body to re- 
main well-rounded. Going to the 
gym three times a week would 


be great. 

For guys, you might want to 
look like the Gubernator, but 
even if you don’t want to be Mr. 
Olympia, the best strategy for 
you is high-weight, low-repeti- 
tion. 

Five repetitions are the best 
for sheer lean muscle growth. 
Higher reps help in toning and 
defining, and body builders 
usually lift in the 10 rep range, 
but for growth alone five will be 
best. » 

A lot of focus should be placed 
on pecs, lats and legs. Since they 
are the largest muscles in the 
body, their growth will boost 
your size the fastest. 

Each of these muscles should 
be given their own day, to prop- 
erly focus it and allow the other 
muscles to rest. 

After working whatever the 
major muscle is each day, work 
on the smaller associated mus- 
cles, so pecs go with triceps and 
shoulders; lats go with traps and 
biceps; and hamstrings, quads, 
and calves are all together. Hit 
core at least every other day. 
Working out five times a week or 
more is best. 

Here are some general 
thoughts on lifting. Always do 
at least two sets for each work- 
out. Research shows that two sets 
cause more lean muscle growth 
than one, although three did not 
show a marked improvement 
over two. " 

Go with friends who enjoy 
lifting as well and are at a similar 
level of fitness as you, so going 
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The Hopkins Rec Center's weight room provides machines and free weights designed to work a variety of muscle groups. 


to the gym will always be fun. 
Make a CD for the gym or find 
one you like so it’s more pleasant 
to be there. Avoid putting “Sweet 
Child O’ Mine” on it. That’s not 
gym music. 

Keep lifts relatively short, 
studies show that growth hor- 
mone levels in the body peak and 
decay after 45 minutes of lifting, 
and you want to keep lifting fun 
and not get bored. 

Consume protein within 20 
minutes after a workout — there 


is a window in which your body 
needs it for growth, and having 
a lot around will expedite this. 
Take around 30 grams; this is the 
maximum your body can process 
before it may harm your kidneys. 
Always eat breakfast and try to 
make it high in protein. - 

Studies have shown that 
eating breakfast increases 
your metabolism for the day 
by 70 percent and that eating 
one high in protein (even ba- 
con) can increase it another 


40 percent. 

Never go to the gym if you are 
sore in the muscles being worked 
or even if you just don't feel like 
going. 

If you're sore, you will over- , 
work and not allow for growth, 
and if you don’t feel like lifting 
you will begin to think negative- 
ly of it and be less inclined to go 
in the future. 

Good luck, have fun, and I 
hope you find an exercising solu- 
tion that is right for you! 
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BDI: A Case Study 


In the past eight years, Mid- 
dle East Baltimore has seen a 
lot of changes. Residents first 
found out about the East Bal- 
timore Development Initia- 
tive (EBDI) through a news- 
paper article 
know their homes were going 
to be taken via eminement 
domain. Hopkins Hospital 
now towers over completely 
bulldozed blocks. Residents 
of the area have witnessed 
significant changes in their 
daily lives, with many of 
them having been forced to 
move out of the area. 

Eminent domain allows 
the government to seize 
blighted property and rede- 
velop it for “public use.” But 
the term public use is highly 
subjective. A person could 
define public use as preser- 
vation of a cultural identity 
of a neighborhood or respect 
for the existence of a com- 
munity. The EBD] situation is 
another example of the harsh 
consequences faced when 
great liberties are taken with 
eminent domain. 

Along the way, the revital- 
ization project has spurred 
multiple incidents of protests 


from its residents. In October 
2008, residents of East Balti- 
more marched against EBD] 
saying, “EBDI lies,” behind 
a symbolic coffin. This state- 
ment, powerful in itself, sig- 
nified that redevelopment 
policies had to be seriously 
reconsidered. 

The Maryland state legis- 
lature has passed a bill that 
would keep such projects in 
greater check, a true testa- 
ment that the state is finally 
taking a cue from a project 
that has seen countless mis- 
takes and stress. 

EBDI’s turbulent coex- 
istence with the commu- 
nity it resides in has forced 
Maryland to finally treat its 
residents with respect. This 
movement for change assures 
us that it is less likely that the 
existence that we know could 
be seriously threatened be- 
cause the state decides to use 
it for some utilitarian pur- 
pose. We are allowed our 
right to private property and 
to be able to call a place a 
“home.” EBDI has taught us 
that steps need to be taken to 
wrangle in eminent domain 
policies. 


Atheism should not 
be easily dismissed 


Javier Avitia makes many 
claims in his “On the Immaturity 
of Bandwagon Atheists.” I could 
spend a few sentences on each and 
rather easily dismantle every one 
of them. Instead, I recommend 
that the author read “The God 
Delusion” by Richard Dawkins, 
to whom Mr. Javitia refers but has 
evidently not researched. 

No, my purpose is not to ad- 
dress the dizzying number of fal- 
lacies Mr. Avitia employs in his 
argument. Rather, I wish to ad- 
dress the insults that he hurls. In 
his title, he calls us atheists “im- 
mature.” How naive we are, he 
says, to presume to know these 
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great truths about existence. But 
it is the religious who are claim- 
ing this knowledge, not atheists. 
The religious claim they know 
the metaphysical nature of the 
true god(s) and, moreover, how 
the true gods want us to act. The 
atheist simply says, “I have seen 
no evidence of gods.” Atheists 
hold gods to the same standard 
as everything else: They would 
like to see at least a little evidence 
before believing in them. Athe- 
ism is not “there are definitely no 
gods;” it is only “I do not believe 
in any gods.” Theism is “I do not 
have any real evidence of a god, 
but I feel that this is true.” Who is 
being naive? 

Mr. Avitia brings up the “there 
are no atheists in foxholes” argu- 
ment. He says that we lack the 
conviction we would need to 
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maintain our beliefs even in an 
emergency situation. He is “90 
percent positive” this is the case. 
First, calling us cowards, even 
were it true, is not evidence for 
the existence of a god. But it is 
not true. There are, in fact, many 
documented cases of atheists in 
actual wartime foxholes. I have 
lived through dire emergency 
situations and not called to gods 
for help. When a theist hears an 
atheist recount a personal “fox- 
hole” experience, the only argu- 
ment left is “Nuh-uh!” 

When we say we don't believe, 
we actually mean it. Our beliefs 
are not the result of a pubescent 
desire to ride the “bandwagon,” 
as Mr. Avitia claims. 


— John Kernan 
Johns Hopkins University ‘09 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter welcomes letters to the editor. Let- 


ters should not exceed 250 words. Letters must be delivered to 
the Gatehouse by Tuesday at 7 p.m. or emailed to chiefs@jhu.edu 


Harnessing the Power 


Environmental plans are 
usually hot-button issues be- 


cause of arguments concern- _ 


ing their financial and politi- 
cal viability. It is hard to find 
conflict, however, with The 
Implementation Plan for Ad- 
vancing Sustainability and 
Climate Stewardship. 
Administrators _ predict 
that it will save the Univer- 
sity around $10 million a 
year. These methods include 
but are not limited to im- 
provements to heating, ven- 
tilating and air condition- 
ing, the use of solar panels, 
making buildings more air- 
tight, and using natural gas 
—a cleaner substitute to oil. 
Hopkins has done a com- 
mendable job in drafting its 
new sustainability initiative. 
The News-Letter would like to 
congratulate administrators 
and students, for not only 
pledging to cut Hopkins’ car- 
bon footprint in half within 
fifteen years, but for doing 
so in a financially beneficial 
way. This plan should serve 
as a guideline for future ini- 
tiatives by other Universities. 


Furthermore, students can 
learn greater lessons about 
taking initiative and then 
harnessing it towards ef- 
fective policy. This multi- 
million dollar plan has its 
humble beginnings in the 
student body. The initiative 
was first proposed in 2007 
by the Hopkins Energy Ac- 
tion Team (HEAT), a coali- 
tion of 24 student groups on 
campus. 

While many of these stu- 
dents have graduated, their 
drive and leadership helped 
shape powerful legacy and 
this initiative is a testimony 
to their passion. Administra- 
tors should be commended 
for being open to receiving 
the proposal and working 
hard to turn it into a finan- 
cially profitable plan. 

Often Hopkins students 
can be ambivalent about mat- 
ters outside the classroom. 
We hope that students will 
be inspired by this example, 
becoming engaged activists 
and forces of change in the 
community — both at Hop- 
kins and beyond. 
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OPINIONS 


Ending Educational 
Inequality One Step at a Time 


By BRENDAN VANDOOR 


ationwide, and here at 
Hopkins, members of 
the class of 2010 applied 
to Teach For America in 
record numbers — 


more 
than 46,000 applicants eme 


e rged for this 
fall’s class of 4,350 teacher corps mem- 
bers. 

As the campus campaign coordi- 
nator tor Teach For America here at 
Hopkins, I am especially excited that 
119 Blue Jays applied from Hopkins 
alone. 

That is why I am troubled by a new 
federal budget proposal that would dim 
future admissions prospects for college 
seniors and derail the organization's 
long-term goal of ending educational in- 
equality. 

Due to its strong track record of 
providing high quality teachers and 
leaders, Teach For America has re- 
ceived federal funding for the past 10 
years. This year, Teach For America 
requested $50 million from Congress 
to meet demand among college stu- 
dents and communities. 

However, under a new proposal 
currently before Congress, Teach For 
America’s federal funding for 2011- 
2012 would be totally eliminated. 

Without federal funding, Teach For 
America would be unable to hire more 
than 1,350 teachers who would reach 
86,000 students in the 2011-12 school 
year. 

This scenario severely limits op- 
portunities for recent graduates 
of Hopkins and other universities 
to make a difference in our public 
schools. 

The proposed federal funding cuts 
come at a time when our nation’s pub- 
lic schools need reform more than 
ever. More than 14 million children 
living in low-income communities are 
performing below grade level in stan- 
dardized testing, and are falling fur- 
ther behind their more affluent peers 
each year. 

Half of students in low-income com- 
munities will not graduate from high 
school by the time they are 18 years old. 


hose who do graduate on time per- 
form, on average, at an eighth-grade 
level. We need programs like Teach 
For America to bring about increase 
educational opportunity in our public 
schools. 

A growing body of independent 
research the positive 
impact Teach For America corps mem- 
bers have on student achievement. 
According to a 2008 Urban Institute 
study, Teach For 


demonstrates 


America members 
achieved, on average, two to three 
times the results in math and science 
than teachers with three or more years 
of experience. ; 

Because of this track record of suc- 
cess, there is a long waiting list of 
communities nationwide that want to 
hire Teach For America corps mem- 
bers. 

With an annual $50 million  ap- 
propriation from Congress, Teach For 
America would be able to double in 
size over the next five years. At this 
scale, the organization would be able 
to provide nearly 17,000 corps member 
positions each year and reach more 
than one million underserved students 
in nearly all 50 states. 

By 2016 Teach For America will 
have more than 50,000 alumni, who 
will create a powerful leadership force 


for meaningful and bold education re- | 


form. 
As college students, we can make 


our voices heard in Congress on today’s | 


most urgent civil rights issue — educa- 
tion. 

If Congress fully funds 
For America,*more children will be 
equipped with the high-quality edu- 
cational opportunities they deserve. I 
hope you will join me in a grass-roots 


campaign to call and write Senators | 


Cardin and Mikulski. 
I am the Hopkins Campus Cam- 
paign Coordinator for Teach For Amer- 


ica. For more information on this cam- | 


paign, please visit www.teachforamerica. 
org/federalfunding. 


| Brendan Vandoor is a senior political science 


| and history double major from Seattle, Wash. 


Teach | 


Omar Qureshi 


With the exception of editort- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


\o More Mr. Nice Guy: Tough Sanctions for tran 


eveloping a stable Middle 

East is core to global secu- 

rity. The troubled region, 

rife with religious and eth- 

nic tensions, is among the 
most volatile regions in the world. Iran’s 
growing nuclear capacity is rapidly es- 
calating the already high potential of 
violence directed towards the United 
States by a state actor in the Middle East. 
When an unstable state, like Iran, has 
powerful weapons, all of its enemies are 
potential targets. 

[his past January, the international 
community found that Iran had been 
building clandestine uranium enrich- 
ment plants for nuclear weapons grade 
uranium in underground plants. Ira- 
nian president Mahmoud Ahmadinejad 
insists that Iran is simply looking for ci- 
vilian nuclear energy. If this really was 
Ahmadinejad’s intention, there would 
be no reason for the existence of the re- 
cently discovered plants. 

In January of 2009, Obama offered Ah- 
madinejad a deal wherein Iran would re- 

| ceive a civilian nuclear plant sponsored 
by France and Germany in exchange for 
dismantling the Iranian nuclear plants. 

| This would be an excellent deal for Iran. 
They would not have to go through with 

| extensive and costly research processes, 

| instead receiving world class nuclear 

energy sources delivered at low cost. 

| Obama gave Iran a full year to agree to 
the proposal, lest harsher measures be 
taken. Nevertheless, Iran still remains 
unresponsive. 

It is time that Obama impose harsh 
economic sanctions on Iran. 

The President must give teeth to his 
deadlines. Obama extended the hand of 
diplomacy, and Iran irresponsibly refused. 

| Since Iran is disinterested in civilian tech- 
nology, the only way the US has of leverag- 
| ing the country is by sanctioning it. 
| Moreover, the US should sanction 
| Iran so as to make deadlines given to 
actors in the international community 
| meaningful. Without doing this, the 
| President's words will be meaningless 
in future discussions. 
Sanctions are also needed to address 
the clearly militaristic intentions of the 
Iranian nuclear program. It does not 


50 THEN i BOLD HIM, 
(M MOVING TO COSTA RICA 


make sense for a country that only wants 
civilian nuclear energy to reject an offer 
for civilian nuclear energy. The behavior 
of Iran shows that their government is 
not interested in peace at all. Indeed, Ah- 
madinejad is all but parading his nuclear 
weapons ambitions to the world. The 
government of Iran must see that there 
are consequences to this behavior. 

If sanctions are not applied immedi- 
ately, Iran could make more progress in 
developing a nuclear weapon. Iran could 
be on the brink of enriching weapons 
grade uranium. Given the surprise US 
intelligence officials showed upon the 
discovery of the secret nuclear plants this 
past January, it is clear that western intel- 
ligence has failed to correctly determine 
the progress of nuclear reactors that are 
underground. There is great difficulty in 
ascertaining information concerning the 
progress of these reactors, there is really 
no way of knowing how far along the 
Iranian nuclear program is. As a result, 
there is an imperative to act now. 

Iran threatens a slew of countries. 
Europe, the US and Israel would all be 
within reasonable range of existing Ira- 
nian bomb delivery capabilities. This 
would make Iran a far more formidable 
threat than North Korea, a country that 
lacks adequate technology to launch its 
nuclear weapons across a long range. 

‘ More specific regional harms could 
also result from a functional Iranian nu- 
clear weapons program. Ahmadinejad 
could potentially give nuclear materials 
to an agent like Hezbollah. This would 
create tension between Shia and Sunni 
Muslims. More still, a nuclear armed 
Hezbollah poses a massive threat to the 
Israeli government. 

Even if Iran and Hezbollah do not 
use these nuclear weapons, the mere ex- 
istence of these weapons could lead to 
massive conflict. The Israeli government 
lead by Benjamin Netanyahu and Tzipi 
Livni is appallingly bellicose. As a re- 
sult, it would be safe to say that the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons between 
Iran and Hezbollah would lead to all out 


war in the Middle East. This assumes, of | 


course, that Israel does not preemptively 
strike anyway. 
Because inaction is unacceptable, the 


H¢ey, DID YOu 
HEAR ABOUT 
HEALTH CARE? 


only alternative to sanctions is a military 
strike. This is a bad idea for many rea- 
sons. It is difficult to successfully target 
an underground reactor. The military 
would have to use very powerful bombs 
that would endanger civilian lives. 
When civilians are killed at the hands 
of the US, it is very difficult to reengage 
Iran. The Obama administration would 
also face a lot of foreign and domestic 
political backlash if airstrikes occur. 
Since military strike is ludicrous, the US 
is left with sanctions. 

And, luckily, the suggested sanctions 
can work. A sanction regime targeting 
banks and gasoline would be tremen- 
dously effective. 

A US imposed banking restriction on 
Iranian businesses would apply to the 
whole Iranian economic system. Mer- 
chants in Iran would become very angry 
because they would be forced to deal with 
higher duties on equity. Iranian business 
confidence would be reduced and Iran’s 
entire economic system would suffer. 
Since Iran has a globally integrated econ- 
omy, this will be particularly harmful. In 
these tough economic times, the Iranian 
government cannot sustain such eco- 
nomic punishment and the Ahmadinejad 
administration would be hurt badly. 

Even though Iran is a major world ex- 
porter of oil, it lacks the refining capabili- 
ties to turn that oil into gasoline and relies 
on other countries for this. By working 
with the international community to sanc- 
tion gasoline imports, the US can further 
cripple the Iranian economy. Gas is very 
important for all goods and services be- 
cause it is necessary for transportation. 

Keeping nuclear weapons out of the 
hands of the Iranian government should 
be one of Obama’s top priorities. It is 
time that friendliness is tossed tempo- 
rarily to the side and aggressive sanc- 
tions embraced. The administration can 
force Iran to change. 

Iran will not see reason on its own, it is 
time that the United States show it to them. 


Omar Qureshi is a sophomore economics and 
international studies major from Monett, 
Mo. He is the opinions editor for The News- 
Letter. 
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Summer Housing 2010 


Taking summer classes, doing an internship or research? 


The Wolman Housing Office offers summer housing to full-time Hopkins 
undergraduates students and visiting students who are 
affliated with JHU over the summer! 


Sy 
Where: | Me, 
Wolman Hall West - 5th, 6th, and 7th feo We Bes b/ 
Wap) ' a 


When: 
Yam, Sunday, May 30, 2010 - 5pm, Saturday, August 7, 2010 


How to Apply: 
Visit: www.jhu.edu/hds and look for Summer Housing 
under Housing News. : 


Space is limited, so apply early! 


oui >SUMM 


. a 


RESIDENT AD V Ist D DR 


ER 


lf the answer is YES, then we have the job for you! A Summer 
Resident Advisor is a unique and rewarding experience. You are 
able to plan events and enhance the on-campus living 
experience for other students. | 


Being an RA requires leadership, organization, and the ability to 
motivate your peers. The purpose of having the summer RA 
position is to build and support a positive community for 
Hopkin’s summer students. 


Think you have what it takes? Visit www. jhuedu/hds! Ee 
Applications should be e-mailed to confirmation@hd.jhu.edu by Monday, April 12, 2010. 
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Sta by “the Doggie 
Py @Date Auction! 


YOUR WEE 


PAWS 
DOGGIE 
DATE 
AUCTION 


One of the downsides of col- 
lege living, besides the cramped 
quarters and dependence on mi- 
crowaves, is having to say fare- 
well to your beloved pooch. The 
AMRs are just no place for a dog 
to run free. 

This Saturday, Hopkins PAWS 
teams up with the Baltimore Ani- 
mal Rescue and Care Shelter for 
Dogs All Over the World — a 
very fuzzy fundraiser. 

PAWS will be auctioning off 12 
picnic dates with an animal-loving 
Hopkins student and a dog. Imag- 
ine a beautiful spring afternoon 
with some Brie, Beaujolais and 
French bulldog or pink lemonade 
with a Poodle, or a bratwurst with 
a German shepherd. 

Free t-shirts and door prizes 
will be handed out just for at- 
tending. In addition to the dog 
dates, PAWS will raffle off books, 
CDs, gift certificates, dog-themed 
movies, custom ceramic plates, 
stuffed cats and dogs, jewelry 
and t-shirts. 

All proceeds benefit BARCS, 
the largest animal shelter in Bal- 
timore. 

Tickets purchased in advance 
are only $3. Buy them today at 
Levering between 11:30 a.m. 
and 1 p.m., at FFC between 6:30 
p.m. and 8 p.m., or on Friday at 
Charles Common between 5 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. Tickets purchased at 
the door are $5. The event starts 
at 7 p.m. in the Glass Pavilion. 

— Stephanie Mezyk 


COURTESY CRAZIESTGADGETS.COM 


On Saturday Hopkins 
sororities lose the lip gloss 
and grab their jerseys for 


the annual 
Greek Week- 
end Powder 
Puft Tourna- 
ment. 

The _ origi- 


nal Power Puff 
tournament 
of the school 
year was post- 
poned after 
the tragic acci- 
dent of Miriam 
Frankl. 
Fraternity 
members. will 
act as coaches 
to the partici- 
pans mem- 
ders. 
Defendi ng 
champs Alpha 
Phi is oles Ea 
by WaWa, Phi 
Mu by SAE 
and Kappa 


will be a full bar. 


Kappa Gamma by SigEp. 


They will be joined by 


Non-Panhellenic members 
of Greek Life. Kappa Delta 


COURTESY OF EDITINGMYSPACE.COM 


Girls comes to town... 
the band, that is 


The two male-identifying, male-born men who probably 
have male anatomy and who decided to form the confus- 
ingly and misleadingly named indie rock band Girls are 
coming to town to play songs from their debut album, ti- 
tled simply and plainly and cleverly, and in a way not at all 
as confusing or as misleading as the gender-specific name 
of their band, “Album.” Their warm and sunny sound is 
pleasant enough for audiences of any gender, reminiscent 
of Elvis Costello in his New Wave days, but given a thinner, 
higher voice, and lyrics much less bitter about members of 
the female sex. They'll be playing in the Recher Theater on 
512 York Road, Towson, Md 21204 on Tuesday, March 30 at 
7 p.m. Ticket price is 15 dollars. Performing with them is 
fellow California indie band, the Dum Dum Girls. Those of 
legal drinking age should be happy to hear that yes, there 


Phi, Delta Xi Phi, Lambda 
ha 1 ob b Sigma Gamma Roh 


and Sigma Omicron Pi 
will also compete. 

While it is 

touch foot- 

ball, things are 
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2010 Powder Puff Tournament 


bound to get 
physical as each 
sorority goes for 
the win. 

The — winner 
gets fame, glory 
and year-long 
bragging rights. 

The game 
starts at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Home- 
wood Field and 
should end by 9 
p.m. 

Entry is free 
for everyone. 
Come out and 
experience foot- 
ball on a whole 
other level. 

— Stephanie 

Mezyk 


— Alex Neville 
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COURTESY OF URDIRT.COM 


SHOGUN FIGHT IDTIS A 
REAL KNOCKOUT 


This weekend is definitely an 


exciting one for fans of mixed 


martial arts (MMA). 

Not only will UFC 111 tele- 
vise two title fights this Saturday 
night, but Baltimore’s First Mari- 
ner Arena is playing host to Sho- 
gun Fights, a newly-formed, Bal- 
timore based MMA organization 
whose fight card will feature lo- 
cal fighters from Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland-based 
gyms. 

Last October’s Shogun Fights 
I drew over 5,000 MMA fans to 
First Mariner, and this fight card 
will probably to draw similar 
numbers. 

Shogun Fights II, this Satur- 
day’s event, promises a quite a 
few fights that are worth watch- 
ing. By far the most hyped bout 
is Maryland BJJ fighter James 
“Binky” Jones (7-4) v. Jim Hettes 
(3-0), both of whom won their re- 
spective bouts back in October, 
Jones by unanimous decision 
and Hettes by arm bar submis- 
sion. 

Another exciting prospective 
fight is Jacob Kirwan (4-1) v. Steve 


De Angelis (10-4). 

Both of these lightweights 
won their last Shogun bouts 
(Kirwan by guillotine choke 
tap-out, De Angelis by unani- 
mous decision) and while De 
Angelis is the more experienced 
fighter, Kirwan’s got four inches 
of height on him. 

You can check out the com- 
plete fight card for Saturday’s 
bouts at www.shogunfights.com. 

While Shogun cannot ri- 
val the high-profile fighters of 
UFC or Strikeforce, it will offer 
some pretty impressive local 
talent. 

The big difference here is that 
you'll be surrounded by cheering 
fans and watching the event live 
and on-site—a completely differ- 
ent experience from your more 
typical couch-potatoing in front 
of UFC Pay-per-views. 

Tickets start at $27. Go to www. 
shogunfights.com/tickets.php to or- 
der yours. 

Call First Mariner Arena box 
office: 410-347-2088 for more de- 
tails. 

— Leah Mainiero 
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A teed 
Karaoke Cup 
Thursday, 9 p.m. to 12 a.m. 
Nolan’s on 33rd 
Students present- 
ing Hopkins Fraternities 
compete in a three round 
tournament to be named 


Karaoke King and Queen. 


Tudor and Stuart 
e, 


Thursday, 4:19 p.m. to 9:15 p.m. 
Dell House 201¢ 
Sianne Ngai of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angelos, 
presents “The Zany Science.” 


South Asian Students 
Formal 


Friday, time TBA 
Broadway Pier in Fells Point 

SASH is hosting their 
annual formal on a boat. 
Yes, a privately chartered 
boat. It will be crusing 
Ont 11 a0.M-- to; 2 a.m, 
Tickets are $20. Bring your 
own nautical-themed pa- 
shmina afghan. 


HOP Movie: Invictus 


Friday, 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


Mudd Hall Auditorium 
Clint Eastwood tells the 
story of Nelsen Mandela 
and his bid to rally a coun- 
try around the 1995 World 

_ Cup rugby matches. 


Wnnot's baa ower 
in Pink Game 


Saturday, 1 pm. to 3:30 p.m. 
Homewood Field 
Your JHU Women’s La- 
crosse team wears pink and 
special The Nest shirts in 
pink will be sold for $8. All 
proceeds go to Under Ar- 
mour breast cancer charities. 


Sex, Drugs and Rock & 


Thursday, 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
Pus Pub 

Join Rabbi Debbie Pine 
and Jews in Greek Life 
for a discussion centered 
around the question, “How 
does the Jewish religion 
view the lifestyle that most 

of today’s youth live?” 


Witness Theatre Spring 
Showcase 
Friday, 8 p.m. Saturday 8 p.m, 
Sunday, 2 p.m. 


Out student- 
crafted plays for just $3 
($5 for non-students). 
See Dramas: Cacophony on 
Display by Jeremy Bremer; 
The Story of How I Got Hurt 
by Bernard Kalman; Hell’s 
Kitschen by Ben Zucker; 
The Builder by Douglas 
Ross; and Worm by Rob 
Powers. 
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Red Dress Ball 
Friday, 9 p.m. to Saturday 12am. - 
SS Room, Mattin Center 
Cosponsored by Wom- 
en’s Pre-Health Leader- 
ship Society and Hopkins 
Kicks Butts and support- 
ed by Alpha Phi, this is a 
charity formal the Ameri- 
can Heart Association’s Go 
Red for Women Campaign. 


RAB Egg Hunt 
Sunday, 12 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Ree Center 
RAB’s Annual Egg Hunt 
will be held along the path 
leading to the BIA fields. 


The Norman Magic 
Experience 
Saturday, p.m. to 10 pm. 
Shriver Hall 

Staring Norman Ng, this 
widely acclaimed show 
fuses magic, comedy, and 
audience participation. Get 
ready to get involved in this 
one-of-a-kind experience. 


HERO Bake Sale 
Friday, 9 p.m. to Sunday 1 a.m 
Wolman Lobby. 
Support the people who 
hold your hair while you 
hurl on the weekends... 
and much more. For cus- 
tom pre-orders, contact 
Itang12@jhu.edu. 


COO Ie ne OT On ee ey en 


Poetry & Prayer 
All Weekend, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Walters Art Museum 
Islamic manuscripts from 
the ninth through nine- 
teenth centuries. 


David H. Koch Hall of 
Human Origins 
Daily, Museum Hours 
Smithsonian Museum Hours 
The event marks the 
opening of a new 15,000 
square foot space at the 
museum dedicated to evi- 
dence for human evolu- 
tion. 


Stomp 
Saturdays, 2 p.m and 8 p.m. 
Sunday, 1 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. 

Hippodrome Theatre 

The noisy insanity of 
Stomp comes to town. 
Performers make music 
on anything that’ll pro- 
duce it: garbage cans, 
hubcaps, wooden poles, 
Ete 


A Miiasupener & Night’s 


Thursday, Friday, 8 p.m. 
Sautrday, 7p.m. 
MICA 

Director Peter Shipley, 
MICA faculty and _ staff 
bring Shakespeare’s clas- 
sic comedy to life. This is 
MICA, so production val- 
ues will be high. 


ays Ducks rae Dinner 

ay, 7:30 p.m. and Auction 
Verizon Center . Thursday 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Although currently Little Havana Restaurante y Cantina 


most well-known for her 
collaboration with Jay-Z 
on “Empire State of Mind,” 
Keys performs songs from 
her latest album, The Ele- 
ment of Freedom. 


Yo Gotti and Friends 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Sonar 


Souther rapper Yo Gotti 
had a rioting mob of an- 
gry ticketed-yet-denied- 
entrance fans at the venue 
of his last show. He must 
be doing something right. 


Julian Casablancas 
Sunday, 7 p.m. 
Rams Head Live! 

The frontman for The 
Strokes goes solo with his 
debut, Phrazes for the Young, 
and single, “11th Dimen- 
sion.” 


This generation might 
know him from their par- 
ents telling them about 
“Livin’ on a Prayer,” but 
Bon Jovi is alive and 
somewhat kicking, having 
released seven albums 
since 2000. 


Support wetlands con- 
servation, this is the 32nd 
annual Greater Baltimore 
Ducks .Unlimited Dinner 
and Auction. The restau- 
rante serves Cuban cuisine 
and fine cigars. 


Tally Hall with Jukebox 


the Ghost 
Friday, 8 p.m. 


_ Sonar 
Sugary indie pop is the 
treat on the menu at this 
event, although the open- 
er’s fan base threatens to 
overwhelm the entire show. 


The Donna’s 
Friday, 9 p.m. 


The Ottobar 

This all female compi- 
lation plays rock and roll 
that competes with some 
of the best-known all male 
bands. 


The Legwarmers 
8pm. ’ 
: Rams Head Live! i 
This is the hottest ‘80s 
cover band in the east- 
ern seaboard, SO expect a 
crowd decked out in neon, 


spandex, moussed hair and 
Member’s Only jackets. 
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The Crazies expertly unsettles and disturbs viewers 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 

Unlike remakes that have 
fallen short of the original, the 
remake of George A. Romero's 
1978 The Crazies e 


‘ xceeds expec- 
tations. 


As far as horror movie 
remakes go, it is always a risk 
to tackle a new interpretation of 
the film. 

From Rob Zombie’s more in- 
tensive look at Michael Myers’ 
pysche in the remake of Hallow- 
een to Jason’s more violent and 
resourceful methods of killing 
in 2009's Friday the 13th, remakes 
aim to present classics in a more 
appealing method to the modern 
generation. 

From dated scare tactics to 

disco-inspired music, often 
remakes attempt to improve 
the original with the plethora 
of resources now available 
to filmmakers. This often in- 
cludes much more realistic 
and plentiful gore. While The 
Crazies undoubtedly utilizes 
these new techniques, the pro- 
duction team doesn’t rely on 
new special effects to carry the 
movie. : 

The Crazies takes place in Og- 
den Marsh, Iowa, a small town 
where everyone knows every- 
one, which also means that per- 
sonal business is rarely personal. 
This is made evident in the intial 
scene between Dr. Judy Dutton 
(Radha Mitchell) and her teenage 
employee Becca (Danielle Pana- 
baker of Friday the 13th remake 
fame). 

Becca asks to leave work ear- 
ly to deal with a family emer- 
gency only to be teased by Dr. 
Dutton who knows she is re- 
ally going to see her boyfriend 
play in the high school baseball 
game. 

Right from the first 10 min- 
utes, The Crazies introduces the 
unsettling element that some- 
thing is not quite right in the 
town of Ogden Marsh. Amidst 
the lively nature of the game 
enters a very sinister element 
as townsperson Rory Hamill 
walks onto the outfield with a 
shotgun. 

Luckily Sheriff David Dutton 
(Timothy Olyphant) is on scene 
and quickly attempts to diffuse 
the situation. Rory is unrespon- 
sive and as he moves to shoot, 
Sheriff Dutton is forced to shoot 
Rory. 


[he spectators and middle-of- 
the-day setting create a disturb- 
ing ambience for the film. Most 
often than not, a viewer feels safe 
during daytime scenes as, gener- 
ally, most of the scary elements 
are anly introduced when the 
sun sets. 

From this opening sequence, 
director Breck Eisner creates a 
sense of unsettling paranoia that 
pervades throughout the film as 
characters realize that even their 
neighbors can become their en- 
emies. 

At first, Sheriff Dutton as- 
sumes that Rory fell off the 
wagon and the incident in the 
outfield was simply a result of al- 
cohol. (This public knowledge of 
Rory’s alcoholism in an example 
of the small town dynamic at 
work.) However, when tests con- 
clude that there was no alcohol 
in his system, Sheriff Dutton is 
forced to examine alternatives in 
order to preserve his reputation 
as sheriff. 

To screenwriters Scott Ko- 
sar and Ray Wright’s credit, 
there is only minimal focus on 
the “What could possibly have 
caused this?” element. This is in 
fact a horror movie, so the view- 
er expects a substantial amount 
of tension and fright factors. 

Wright and Kosar waste no 
time explaining that the erratic, 
bipolar and _ violence-obsessed 
nature of some townspeople is 
a result of contamination in the 
drinking water. Instead, the fo- 
cus is on the response and after- 
effects of the contamination. 

First, the Sheriff and his preg- 
nant wife, Dr. Dutton, go to elicit 
the help of the mayor. In a satiri- 
cal gesture to city government, 
the mayor lives aloof from the ru- 
ral town in a mansion complete 
with a pool. 

Of course, he dismisses the 
sheriff’s suggestion to cut off 
drinking water and says that 
with agriculture season upon 
them, it would not behoove 
them to incapacitate the town’s 
economic resources. What he 
neglects to see is that by not cut- 
ting of the drinking water, he 
is putting the town at far more 
risk than economic destruction. 

However, as all horror movie 
fans know, help cannot be ex- 
pected from services or orga- 
nizations generally expected to 
protect the public, such as the 
government or police. 


A government accident turns small town neighbors into knife-wielding enemies in the horror movie remake /he Crazies. 


The Crazies succeeds in the 
sense that not only are atten- 
tions focused against “the in- 
fected” but also against another 
enemy: the government. As the 
government is responsible for 
the contamination, they also 


with leaving their loved ones 
behind. The sheriff critcizes his 
neighbor and instead, returns 
with his deputy (Across the Uni- 
verse’s Russell Clark) to save his 
wife. 

The infected, though, have 


hold them- broken the 
selves respon- [f, = ,]j barriers at this 
sible for quar- | THE CRAZIES il] time, causing 
antining the 2 Sig Te ates | the military to 
town. “ jump ship and 

The por- }} Starring: Timothy Olyphant, leave the bar- 
trayal of the |] Radha Mitchell, Danielle ricades and 
government || Panabaker hospitaliza- 
response __ is _|} Director: Breck Eisner tion site. This 
remarkably |} Run Time: 101 min. leaves _ those 
believable. It |] Rating: R suspected to 
is at once cha- || Playing at: AMC Loews be _ infected, 
otic, brutal |} White Marsh including Dr. 
and clear that Dutton and 
the military is Becca, un- 
strictly follow- armed and 


ing orders without much back 
ground information. 

The military attempts to re- 
move the healthy individuals 
and quarantine anyone with a 
fever on the chance that they are 
infected. Of course, this does not 
bode well for Dr. Dutton, whose 
temperature is up as a result of 
her pregnancy, and she is sepa- 
rated from her husband. 

In a sad commentary on hu- 
man nature, certain townspeo- 
ple appear to be unconcerned 


vulnerable as they lie strapped 
to gurneys. 

With this set up begins. the 
trailer-popularized pitchfork 
scene, one of the more frighten- 
ing in the movie. In terms of vio- 
lent scenes, The Crazies creates a 
fine balance between gore and 
suspense leading up to the point 
of actual violence. 

Several scenes, one of which 
involves autopsy equipment, intro- 
duce fairly clever forms of violence, 
not just the traditional stab and 


Repo Men features more violence than true substance 


By ALEX NEVILLE 
Staff Writer 


In the near future organ do- 
nations are rare and serious in- 
jury is up. So 
begins the story 


to lease organs, murder those un- 
able to pay for them and main- 
tain a squad of mercenaries for 
‘the express purpose of murder- 
ing U.S. citizens seems a little 
unlikely. 

Even giv- 
en the recent 


in Repo Men. In 
steps the Union, 


i REPO MEN 


scandals with 
Blackwater and 


a powerful cor- 
poration with 
the technology 
to replace al- 


most any organ, |] Schrieber ally leaked 
from ears and |} Director:Miguel Sapochnik evidence) of 
eyes to hearts |} Run Time: 111 min. CIA operations 
and lungs. But |] Rating: R against US. 
-their products |} Playing at: AMC Loews — citizens, the 
are expensive || White Marsh, AMC Towson premise seems - 
and few people |} Commons flimsy. 

can afford to Weheeanat 
outright buy caused the 
them. sudden * de- 


They get on a monthly pay- 
ment plan with extraordinarily 
high interest and inevitably they 
end up stuck paying for the or- 
gan indefinitely, or until they run 
out of money. When the money 
runs out, the Union sends its 
repo men, trained combat profes- 
sionals (some recruited straight 
out of the Army), to retrieve the 
unpaid-for organ. 

What caused the need for or- 
gans is never quite explained, 
though newscasters can be heard 
describing disasters and wars be- 
fore the opening credits. 

But apart from the organ leas- 
ing and retrieval operation, there 
is very little difference between 
the world of repo men and our 
own. In some movies, this might 

be a benefit — only a short breath 
of air could push our world into 
their own. We are not so different 
from them. 

But this element does not 
work here, as the fact that such 


ee 


iy 


Starring: Jude Law, Forest 
Whitaker, Alice Bragg, Liev 


Seen re el mee 


‘the long-held 
allegations 
(and _ occasion- 


mand for artificial organs? Why 
have today’s corporations that 
are responsible for the manu- 
facture of pacemakers and 


u 


prosthetic limbs refused to take 
back their wares from custom- 
ers unable to pay in full for 
their equipment? Why haven't 
we, seen U.S. soldiers working 
for the banks to subdue those 
who refuse to leave their homes 
when the bank reclaims the 


house? 

These are reasonable ques- 
tions to ask, but the movie does 
nothing to answer them. Instead 
the overarching message is to just 
go along with it and enjoy the ac- 
tion. 

And there is no shortage of ac- 
tion. At one point in the movie, 
the main character Remy, a dis- 
illusioned repo man played by 
Jude Law, seems to have lost his 
ability to kill. At that point, one 
could be forgiven for thinking 
the movie was heading down the 
path of non-violent resistance. 

Yet only 30 minutes later, Law is 
gliding down a corridor in slow mo- 
tion, massacring a squad of Union 


COURTESY OF WWW.MOVIEVIRAL.COM 
a corporation would be allowed Jude Law and Forest Whitaker's friendship is placed in jeopardy in Repo Men. 
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_ in the same way the arcade clas- 


personnel with knives, ahammer, a | 
hacksaw and his bare hands. 

These scenes prove that this | 
movie is not meant to answer | 
questions. Instead, this is the 
movie for slicing open throats | 
and setting off grenades. This 
isn’t the fine-spun mystery world 
of Agatha Christie, or even that | 
of a meaner writer like Dashiell | 
Hammett. This is the gutwrench- 
ing territory that Mickey Spillane 
delved in, and that Frank Miller 
goes swimming in. 

Repo Men is reminiscent of 
various works in all its gory glo- 
ry. There’s the sad jazz music, a 
la Kiss Me Deadly, and first person 
narration similar to those glori- 
ously detached James M. Cain 
thrillers. 

‘As in Cain’s books, there are 
steamy sex interludes that come 
between the good and violent 
stuff. Maybe this movie doesn’t 
make as much sense as good sci- 
ence fiction, but it makes sense 


sic Mortal Kombat made sense: 
It’s not the set-up, it’s the mind- 
numbing aggression that makes 
the thing work at all. 

But maybe that doesn’t count 
in the movie's favor after all. For 
all their un-gentlemanly and 
un-ladylike content, the clas- 
sic hard-boiled novel and the 
classic noir film have the strong 
elements of plot and character. 
This is noir stripped of its liter- 
ary pretensions and reduced to 
meaningless acts of savagery. 

The plot twists in Repo Men 
are either too easy to foresee or 
impossible to predict because 
they haven’t been set up proper- 
ly. There is something of a story, 
and something of a character arc, 
for Remy at ‘least, but nothing 
substantial that will stay with 


hack form of horror movie terror. 
The rest of the movie follows 


the Duttons, Becca and the dep- | 


uty as they attempt to escape not 


only the crazies but the quaran- | 


tining government. With the two 
enemies, as well as the sneaking 


suspicion that everyone in their | 


small group may not be com- 
pletely healthy, a constant sense 
of paranoia is at play. 

Perhaps the most unnecessary 
aspect of the film is Dr. Dutton’s 


pregancy. While it is understand- | 


able that this decision more eas- 
ily placed the character at risk for 
quarantine, in all other scenarios, 
it becomes irrelevant. Not once 
is Dr. Dutton or the sherrif con- 


injured the baby — even if this 
escape involved running from an 
explosion and extreme physical 
activity. 

That aside, The Crazies is a 
worthwhile horror film to see. 
In an amalgamation of sus- 
pense, violence and paranoia, 
the classical horror tricks suc- 
ceed to create a modern remake 
of an older, less well-known 
horror movie. And at its end, 
viewers are neither subjected to 
a depressing nor overly-happy 
conclusion, but rather one that 
creates a lingering sense of un- 
easiness. 
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Newest 
Final Fantasy 
impresses 
once again 


By CUONG NGUYEN 


| Staff Writer 


| since 


| entertaining 


It has been over 23 years 
Square Enix, formerly 
Squaresoft, graced the video 
game world with its first install- 


| ment in the Final Fantasy series, 


and influencing 
generations of gamers and game 


| developers alike. 


It would not be difficult to say 


| that the Final Fantasy series has 
| become a heralded institution of 


sorts, spawning numerous spin- 


| offs and sequel franchises on 


| multiple consoles. Nonetheless, 
| the core of the franchise is its 


enumerated series, and with Final 
Fantasy XIII being the first title in 
the series released in this console 


| generation, and being simultane- 


ously released on the Xbox 360 

and the Playstation 3, gamers’ ex- 

pectations are off the charts. 
Whether you will enjoy this 


| particular title or not really de- 


pends on your conception of 
what a roleplaying game should 
be. 

In general, roleplaying games 


have evolved dramatically since 
1987, with the release of the 


first Final Fantasy. With the ris- 
ing mass appeal of gaming and 
the explosion of new technol- 
ogy throughout the years, de- 
velopers have more tools and 
resources than ever before for 


| creating and dictating the sto- 
cerned that their escape has at all 


ries they want to make for their 
players. 

Because of this, the newest 
| Final Fantasy installment must 
| change as well to keep itself rel- 
| evant, competing against other 
fabulous roleplaying games out 
there, and it does this successfully 
through its revamped gameplay. 

Turn-based combat is offi- 
cially meshed together with real- 
time combat to create a beautiful 
and unique dichotomy of pure 
adrenaline and strategy and the 
game makes sure you under- 
stand how to effectively use this 
new system. For instance, in the 

See FANTASY, pace B5 


Eleven years later, SVU 1s 


By GREG SGAMMATO 
Arts & Entertamment Editor 


Without TV., the world would 


better than it has ever been 


season, though, the recent lack 
of recognition is puzzling. Not 
only has the series kept up its 
tradition of engaging plotlines 


arguably be a much better place. 
Having said that, this season of 
Law and Order: Special Victims 
Unit has helped to ‘keep plenty 
of couch potatoes on the edge of 
their sofas and glued to the tele- 
vision — not to mention in hor- 
rible shape for the beach. 

Consistently voted one of 
the best shows on TV., SVU has 
become better known and has 
achieved higher ratings than 
Law and Order, the series from 
which it was derived. 

Starring Christopher Meloni 
and Mariska Hargitay as detec- 
tives Eliot Stabler and Olivia 
Benson, the show focuses on the 
division of the NYPD that deals 
with sexually-based crimes and 
their victims. 

A large factor in SVU’s success 
is the emphasis placed on its char- 
acters and their individual devel- 
opment. While many cop dramas 
and crime shows focus on intri- 
cate stories and plot twists, Spe- 
cial Victims Unit is undoubtedly a 
character-driven show. 

Meloni and Hargitay have 
some of the best chemistry seen 
on TV. today, and while the se- 
ries never lacks interesting sto- 
rylines or pertinent social com- 
mentary, the interplay between 
the two detectives and among 
other members of their unit is 


show. 
While its two stars and the 
show itself have all received 
Emmy gold in the past, SVU 
has fallen off the radar as of 


the viewer except for the endless 


/ 


: al 
1 a 


late. After watching this past 


\ 


possibly the best aspect of the’ 
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and outstanding acting, but 
it has also employed the use 
of guest stars to wheel in new 
viewers. 

For example, this season’s 
episode entitled “P.C.,” about a 
string of lesbian murders and 
the political controversy sur- 
rounding them, starred Kathy 
Griffith as an obtrusive and ob- 
noxious lesbian civil rights ac- 
tivist. 

As detestable as some may 
find her, Griffith’s presence on 
the show added levels of hilarity 
and, at times, sexual tension that 
made the already engaging story 
even more layered. 

Indeed, the series is not afraid 
to tackle controversial issues. 
In “Savior,” a crazed preacher 
picks up prostitutes, threatens 
them with the power of Christ 
and proceeds to strangle them 
to death. 

It gets better — one of his 
would-be victims, a pregnant 
hooker in her early 20s, escapes 
and develops a close relation- 
ship with Olivia. 

After a premature birth, the _ 
baby is left with serious brain 
damage and lung complica- 
tions. 

As the baby is abandoned, 
Olivia is left with power of at- 
torney and the episode closes as 
she is forced to decide between 
letting the infant die or having 
an operation that costs thou- 
sands of dollars and may not 
even succeed. 

As one may have realized, 

See SVU, pace B5 
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The Morning 
Benders 


ALBUM 


Big Echo 


LABEL 


Rough Trade Us 


RELEASED 


March 9, 2010 


Supposedly produced in 11 
days, the Morning Benders’ new 
album, Big Echo certainly doesn’t 
sound like it. The 


“Mason Jar” in particular, 
when left without singing, quick- 
ly either becomes boring and re- 
petitive or chaotic to listen to at 
the end. 

Other songs seem entirely 
unoriginal. “Hand Me Downs” 
feels strongly influenced by 
Animal Collective in the way 
that it employs an ambience- 
style instrumentation towards 
the end. 

This album however, as 
judged in respect to the band’s 
debut and previous album Talk- 
ing Through Tin Cans, which 
was released in 2008, is indeed 
a “big echo” as its title would 
suggest. 

Though this album seems a 


album, which is 
10 tracks long, 
has a clean and 
clear sound and 
offers itself as a 
neat, adorable, 
indie pop al- 
bum that might 
have taken other 
bands months to 
Bpuvouts © oe 
Though their 
sound is nothing new or experi- 
mental for its genre of indie pop 
and rock, that is possibly where 
the band’s strength lies. They 
rely on solid, easy tunes with 
catchy guitar riffs to carry this 
album and they thoroughly suc- 
ceed. 
_ Songs like the first song 


the om 


BIG 


of the album, “Excuses,” are” 


_bound to be instant hits with 
any listener with lyrics like 
You tried to taste me/ And I 
taped my tongue to the south- 
-ern tip of your body.” In this 
ck the band boasts a solid 
rum beat and pure voices. 

It’s cléar that the strong point 
this group is definitely their 
ability to harmonize their voices 
e a barbershop quartet. Songs 
“Pleasure Sighs” showcase 
alent and any song that has 
emphasis on their voices. is 


‘his element, coupled with a 
g beat, is almost standard to 
gs, and though it can get 
tive, they do it well, which 
the appeal of this album 


the band falls short 
rumentation, espe- 
later songs like “Ma- 
ugh their guitar is 
he band seems unsure 
© mix a number of in- 
nts together without cre- 
ure noise. ae 
Asi tas 


Oorni 


ECHO 


— bit less guitar- 
focused in com- 
parison to their 
debut and a bit 
more ambience- 
like, many songs 
like “Promises,” 
“Cold War” and 
“All Day Day- 
light” have a 
similar feel and 
beat to the songs 
on their previ- 


i 


ous album. 


Most of their songs on this al- 
bum also end in the same “trail- 
ing off” manner and as a result 
of the almost unchanging drum 
beat in the background, some 
songs are indistinguishable from 
each other. 

Big Echo offers nothing new 
to the indie music scene, but 
it also doesn’t take anything 
away. Their sounds are fairly 
standard for indie-pop and the 
members pull it off well and 
concisely. 

And while they can be 
faulted for not being more ad- 
venturous in their second al- 
bum, almost every song can 
be counted on to be catchy in 


_some way. Though not the most 


intellectual of albums, Big Echo 
offers an easy, straight-forward 
listen with cute, strummy gui- 
tar riffs and sweet voices to 
back it up. 

The band clearly knows their 
strengths, and in this album they 
stick with those and do what 
they know they do best. For this 
reason, especially for new listen-. 
ers, this album is a solid choice. 
Nonetheless, devoted Morning 
Benders fans might be disap- 
pointed at the band’s seemingly 
half-hearted effort to take this 
new album in a different direc- 
tion. 

— Sarah Tan 
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NEW VIBRATIONS 


THE MUSIC INDUSTRY WELCOMES SPRINGS WITH NEW RELEASES 


ARTIST 


Black Rebel 
Motorcycle Club 


ALBUM 


Beat the Devil's 


lattoo 


LABEL 


Vagrant 
RELEASED 


March 9, 2010 


Black Rebel Motorcycle Club 
broke onto the music scene dur- 
ing the late 90s, providing a 
much-needed contrast to main- 
stream sound. Once heralded as 
the saviors of modern American 
rock ‘n’ roll, Black Rebel Motor- 
cycle Club (BRMC) has failed to 
live up to such lofty praise. 

After winning a tremendous 
number of convert fans for their 
acoustic and country-sounding 
Howl in 2005, BRMC looked to 
be heading in new directions. 


ARTIST 


Gorillaz 


ALBUM 


Plastic Beach 


LABEL 
Virgin 
RELEASED 


March 9, 2010 


The Gorillaz have been rela- 
tively silent for the past few 
years, quietly churning out B- 
sides, D-Sides and reggae-tinged 
remixes based on their last al- 
bum Demon Days. And now, fi- 
nally, their much-anticipated 
third studio album, Plastic Beach, 
has been released. 

This is by far their most am- 
bitious album, boasting col- 
laborations with truckloads of 
platinum-gilted artists ranging 
from the chill bass of Snoop 
Dogg in “Wel- 
come to the 
World of Plastic 
Beach” to the 
raspy Manhat- 
tan degeneracy 
of Lou Reed in 
“Some Kind of 
Nature.” Listen- 
ing to the album 
is an unsettling 
experience. 

It is opened 
by an expansive orchestral 
number and then quickly set- 
tles into a soulful funk with 
Snoop Dogg. Then, it suddenly 
transitions into an energetic 
rap by Bashy and Kano over the 
Lebanese National Orchestra 
which plays a traditional Mid- 
dle Eastern tune. 

With such diverse sounds, 
this new album, especially, 
begs the question: Who are the 
Gorillaz? It is just one man, 
rather than (disappointingly) 
the motley assortment of car- 
toon creatures created by Ja- 
mie Hewlett? Damon Albarn, a 
former member of the Britpop 


Instead, they cranked the vol- 
ume, filling Baby 81 with the fast- 
paced, angst-ridden rock of the 
past. 

Drummer Nick Jago’s large- 
ly publicized feuding, drug 
addiction and erratic behavior 
shook the band for years un- 
til his final ousting. Original 
members Peter Hayes and Rob- 
ert Been have since recruited 
Leah Shapiro on drums (of The 
Raveonettes). 

As such, Beat the Devil’s Tattoo 
brings a new twist on BRMC’s 
formula for success, comprising 
a mixture of styles seen in their 
self-titled debut BRMC (‘99) and 
Baby 81 (07). 

The title track, “Beat the Dev- 
il’s Tattoo” is sure to get a foot- 
stomping, loudly approving re- 
action from blue-collar rock fans. 
The bluesy ballad brings with 
it the swagger that has always 
been apparent from BRMC. Sing- 
ing out a dreary outlook on life, 
Hayes voice hangs tired, full of 
anguish. 

“Conscience Killer” drives 
home the beat like old times, 
pulsating and pushing along in 
the vein of Baby 81. The chorus 


sensation, Blur, is the producer/ 
creator/performer of Gorillaz. 
He is also the brains behind the 
equally experimental group The 
Good, the Bad and the Queen. 

Plastic Beach, more than any 
other Gorillaz album, is Albarn 
at his finest, flaunting his,un- 
paralleled ability to combine 
entire genres in songs and to 
make them work. This has only 
been peeked at in the prior two 
albums (Demon Days and Goril- 
laz), in which he has stuck to a 
relatively more conventional 
pop format with fewer guest 
artists. 

Plastic Beach is the first truly 
conceptual album from Gorillaz. 
While all of the albums have had 
elements of the dystopian, this 
one in particular paints a clear 
picture of a polluted and barren 
future. 

The album was _ inspired 
when Albarn walked along the 
beach and found pieces of plas- 
tic in the sand. This is distilled 
best in the jaunty jingle “Super- 
fast Jellyfish” 
where De La 
Soul and Gruff 
Rhys place some 
killer rhymes 
over a retro ad- 
vertising sam- 
ple about a fast 
food restaurant 
in a radioactive 
sea. 

Perhaps the 
standout single 
within the album is “Stylo.” The 
gritty back beat is overshad- 
owed by an electrifying Bobby 
Womack who, in the recording 
session, passed out after one 
take. Mos Def and the Hyp- 
notic Bass Ensemble in “Sweep- 
stakes” are equally impressive. 
This track features an eclectic 
mish mash of electronica and 
the quick tongue of Mos Def 
over an initially sparse drum 
beat. 

Unfortunately, this album 
lacks some of the charisma of the 
previous albums and at least one 
song that could be considered 
a possible pop hit in the vein of 


extols the ways 
of an openly 
obnoxiousness 
jerk, a reckless 
creed seeming- 
ly followed by 
the band. “Bad 
Blood” unravels 
a strained rela- 
tionship in the 
repeated chorus, 
riding smoothly 
on the refrain. 
Grouped together, the first three 
tracks show a flash of brilliance 
on par with the band’s best. 
Beat the Devil’s Tattoo has the 
loud feel of an attention-seeking 


biker strutting down the stip; at 
times the band relies heavily on 
the throttle, during others the 
music crawls along. Songs like 
“Sweet Feeling” and “The Toll” 
are the latter and the shift cre- 
ates a midsection that lacks clear 
identity. 

However, the album finishes 
strong on “Shadow’s Keeper,” a 
great piece with a wild close that 
transitions towards the lengthy 
“Half-State.” Starting out slow, 
the multi-part act builds seam- 
lessly between Hayes’ guitar and 


Been’s bass play- 
ing. ¥ 

A band not 
everybody’s 
heard of, Black 
Rebel Motor- 
cycle Club pos- 
sesses a distinct 
and defini ng 
sound that bol- 
sters a true ap- 
preciation for 
rock and all it 
entails. Having seen the group 
live in the fall of 2007, their raw 
sound and vintage rock brought 
tremendous energy that rivaled 
that of the headliner Kings of 
Leon. 

A grunge band one day, 
country the next, Beat the Devil's 
Tattoo captures BRMC in its ele- 
ment, cranking out a mixture 
like none other. The energetic 
pieces hold their weight, but 
the acoustic selections fall flat- 
ter than usual, subtracting from 
the album’s overall quality. It’s 
apparent that Black Rebel Mo- 
torcycle Club is still searching 
for its stride, but listeners can at 
least enjoy the ride. 

— Brent Dolan 


“Feel Good Inc.” Plastic. Beach 
requires several dedicated listens 
to fully unravel the sheer amount 
of collaborations within the al- 
bum, numbering 15 in all. 

The sound itself is a complex 
interplay of pop, hip-hop, or- 
chestral, and electronic genres. 
Not all collaborations work and, 
even worse, some function as 
filler such as the instrumental 
“Glitter Freeze” with Mark E. 
Smith. 

Where there are moments of 
high tempo and intensity, they 
are bogged down by Albarn 


voee eaptist eee 
Jimi Hendrix 
ALBUM 
Valleys of Neptune 
LABEL 
Sony Legacy 
RELEASED 


March 9, 2010 


Valleys of Neptune is the ninth 


posthumous album released by 
Jimi Hendrix. The album features - 


12 previously-unreleased tracks 
recorded by Hendrix in the late 
‘60s while working on music for 
his fourth album, which was nev- 
er released. Valleys primarily fea- 
tures Hendrix along with bassist 
Noel Redding and drummer 
Mitch — Mitchell 
of The Jimi Hen- 
drix Experience, 
although other 
musicians make 
contributions on 
various _record- 
ings. 

The album is 
at heart a blues 
album, with 
tracks like “Lover 


and his typical melancholic 
mumbling intonations. And at 
rare moments, the collision of 
genres is not seamless, and is, 
instead, jarringly exposed. 
Albarn has created an im~ 
pressive conceptual album that 
is deliciously diverse, a defi- 
nite evolution in the Gorillaz’s 
sound. Yet, the album proves to 
be a marker of a transition rather 
than an arrival. It is a master- 
piece in experimentation, pro- 
viding a stunning a glimpse of 
the future of pop. 
— Kristian Johnson 


drix is considered to be one of the 


-best guitarists of all time. 


The album starts off wfth a 
version of “Stone Free,” a song 
originally released in 1966 in 
the early stages of The Jimi 
Hendrix Experience. The Val- 
leys version is much faster and 
more distorted, giving it a more 
upbeat feel. 

The next track on the album 
“Valleys of Neptune,” the title 
track, is by far the highlight of 
the album. No version of this 
song had been released before 
this album and it was definitely 
worth the weight. 

Drawing away from the blues 
feel of the rest of the album, “Val- 
leys of Neptune” shows Hen- 
drix’s rock and roll side with a 
sound similar to the more psy- 
chedelic, experimental music 
being produced at the end of his 


The sixth 
track is an in- 
strumental ver- 
sion of “Sun- 
shine of Your 
Love.” Hendrix 
takes Cream to 
a whole new 
level, jamming 
on the well- 
known song for 


Man” and the in- 

strumental “Crying Blue Rain.” 
The sound is raw and complex, 
with long solos that demonstrate 
without question why Jimi Hen- 


. 


ARTIST 


Neon Trees 


ALBUM 


Habits. 


LABEL 


Mercury 
RELEASED 


sic scene in peppy, uplifting rock 
reminiscent of the Killers, whom 
they opened for in 2008. 

Habits is a solid album, each 


March 16, 2010 


Amidst the search for gut- 
wrenching lyrics that capture 
that emotion and genius instru- 
mentation, music fans can forget 
the awesome simplicity of find- 
ing a band that makes them want 
to tap their feet and forget about 
all their worries. Neon Trees is 
just that band. 

Releasing their first LP, Habits, 
Neon Trees bursts onto the mu- 


track full of hooks sure to get 
the upbeat song stuck in listen- 
ers’ minds. 

Neon Trees 
doesn’t attempt 
to wax poetic 
or conquer the 
mysteries of 
the universe in 
their lyrics. In- 
stead, they work 
to simply put 
the wonders of 
love, sex and 
being young to 
music. 

_Lead vocalist Tyler Glenn 
sings “Here we go again/ I 
kinda wanna be more than 
friends/ So take it easy on me,” 
in “Animal,” the first single off 
the LP. 


One of the catchiest tracks 


of the album, “Animal” is an - 


excellent indicator of what to 
expect from the album. Glenn 
might be talking about a hesi- 
tant potential lover but there’s 
nothing heavy- 
handed about 
the song. Unre- 
quited love has 
never __ before 
been so dance- 
able. 
“Surrender” 
follows, in the 
vein of U2, and 
will attract fans 
of  pop-heavy 
rock. If the ‘80s- 
inspired sound isn’t too much, 
“1983” continues in the trend of 
the sequined and _ brightly-col- 
ored decade. | 
An overarching theme of the 
album, Glenn asks to “go back/ 
let’s go back” to a time when 


dancing and “me and you/ you 
and me” were the most impor- 
tant things. 

“Get your feet on the dance 
floor” he urges the listener and 
with any luck, Neon Trees will 
have listeners doing just that. 

It is obvious that Neon Trees 
is having fun with the sheer en- 
thusiasm that radiates with each 
track shift. 

In “Girls and Boys in School,” 
Neon Trees poses questions in 
the chorus, but nothing more se- 
rious than “I’ve got a question/ 
Would you ever dance with me 
like that?” 

The constant references to 
school and freshman year allude 
to “better times” that Neon Trees 
hopes to not only recall to their 


- listeners, but perhaps even bring 


back. 

It is this enthusiasm which 
makes Habits a winning album. 
From the staccato piano on “In 


the Next Room” to harmonized 
vocals present in nearly every 
song, there is rarely a dull mo- 
ment on the album. 


close to seven 
minutes. | 

No classic rock fan should’ 
miss this version. While it defi- 
nitely is nothing like the original, 
Hendrix takes a riff just about 
any music fan could identify and 
turns itinto something complete- 
ly new. Be 


The album also contains a 
version of one of Jimi Hendrix's. 


greatest hits, “Fire,” first released 


as a single in 1967. While this ver- 
sion doesn’t differ too much from 


The only lull in the nonstop 
party is the closer, “Our War.” 

If the title is any indication, 
this is Neon Trees’ attempt at 
writing a more poignant song. 
Compared to the other tracks, 
“Our War” falls short and can © 
easily be buried among the likes — fc 
of Red Jumpsuit Apparatus and 
other bands who failed to distin- — 
guish themselves. 

Habits is an album to be 
played on repeat and to be 
played often. 

While Neon Trees won't pres- — 
ent listeners with never-before- tr, 
heard rock, their music creates a — 
pleasant interlude to the serious- 
ness of daily life. Neon Trees will 
certainly make the day a little — 
brighter. 


the original, hearing a 


-— Christina Warner 
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Final Fantasy XIE A roleplayer’s dream: game 


FRom FANT, ASY, Pace B3 
beginning of the game you can't 
level up or customiz 
acter for about five 
game methodically 


step- by- -ste p the 


e your char- 
hours as the 
teaches you 
intricacies of its 
relatively complex game play 


To 


[his paradigm system is quite 


interesting because it’s an evo 


lution of the previous job class 


system, allowing you to specifi- 
cally control the growth of your 
character in several ways as you 


decide their progression in dif- 


Bive a ferent ways 
brief explana- There are 
tl 

on of oe TITLE six different 
new combat © & 
; paradigms to 
3 stem, - h Final Fantasy Xill choose from: 
character, be it 
GENRE 


ally or enemy 


Commando, 


; Medic, Rav- 
was a timec R / | ge - 
bait ri 0 ep ayer ager, ree 
58s < teur, Sentine 
must ee filled PUBLISHER and Synergist. 
in order for § F : Each role has 
them to take quare nix its own unique 
any sort of ac- RELEASE DATE bonuses and 
tion. While the M upgrade paths, 
gauge is being arch 9 2010 and the key 
illed, your RATING to beating the 
character has game will be 
the ability to T playing to 
select a string each charac- 
of actions such ter’s strength 


as using attacks, spells or items 
that will take away portions of 
the filled And 
party level, they will 
be able to fit in more complex ac- 


gauge as your 


grows in 


tions into this gauge, which work 
in conjunction with each other to 
form “combos.” 

Combos absolutely cru- 
cial in this new combat system 
because you can cause enemies 
to enter a “ ” status. When 
you cause an enemy to enter into 
a “stagger” status, they are put 
into a vulnerable state where the 
filling of their timed gauge is 
slowed down significantly, their 
attacks are weakened and they 
take double or triple the damage 
when you attack them. 

Getting enemies into “stag- 
ger” status form is a crucial 
gameplay mechanic, as it is only 
way the player can succeed in a 
boss battle. 

In order to make this turn- 
based real-time combat more ac- 
cessible, Final Fantasy XIII does 
not give you direct control over 
your allies, unlike the previ- 
ous installments in the series. 
Instead, the game implements 
a robust tactical system that al- 
lows you to select a “paradigm” 
for each person in your party to 
follow. 


are 


‘stagger 


and selecting appropriate para- 
digms to complement your other 
party members. 

In theme with the real-time 
combat, paradigms can be set on 
the fly, allowing you to shift from 
one paradigm to another. For ex- 
ample, you may switch from an 
all-out offensive team (a pure as- 
sault team) to a purely defensive 
team consisting of medics and 
synergists that focus on buffing, 
defending and healing various 
party members. 

Tweaking and optimizing the 
different paradigms is a lot of fun 
and is one of the more entertaining 
and memorable elements of this 
new combat system. 

Unfortunately, this type of 
gameplay has its drawbacks. 
dictates a certain level of design 
which is very linear and discour- 
ages many die-hard roleplayers 
from optimizing their characters. 
Enemies are often hard to come 
by and I found myself sometimes 
scouring back and forth multiple 
hallways to only find a handful 
of enemies. 

Thus, though you want to do 
some heavy grinding before a 
boss, this might not be an option 
for you. The level design is a bit 
constricting at times, hinder- 
ing an exciting combat system. 


ARTS 


In fact, Final Fantasy XIII mostly 
does away with exploring towns 
and talking to NPCs (non-player 
characters) in favor of vast tun 
nel-like 
mies as they come 
NPCs somewhat 


areas and fighting ene 
This removal 
of towns and 
destroys the mystique that made 
the game's predec essors SO mem 
orable 

The linear 


level design makes the 


the 


game a 


structure of 
lot easier than its predecessors 
Side that 


can are 


as well. quests your 


take 


Attaining a 


character 
limited. 


highly 
complete 
playthrough in other Final Fan 
tasy installments 
undertaking, but a complete 
playthrough of Final Fantasy XII 
only requires a few extra hours 
gaming. Unfortunately, 
heavily limits the replay value of 
the game. 


was quite an 


ot this 


Despite the drastic changes 
in gameplay, the roleplaying el- 
ements that have characterized 
the Final Fantasy series remains 
the same. 

All the typical Japanese story- 
telling elements we all have come 
to love and hate are still here: The 
voice dialogue is incredibly cheesy 
and hilarious, the story is engross- 
ing, complex and epic in scope and 
all the motifs 
that have per- 
vaded every 
other Final 
Fantasy game 
comes back 
with new in- 
terpretations. | 

Like pre- | 
vious install- | 
ments, Final 
Fantasy XIII 
is aestheti- 
cally pleasing 
in terms. of 
both its vi- 
sual and au- 
dio elements. 
The game 
is a_ visual 
masterpiece 
on both con- 
soles, despite 
the resolu- 
tion. disparity 
in the Xbox | 


& ENTERTAINMENT 


more Playstation 3 
he 


rendered with 
and details, and the 


powerful 


cutscenes are beautifully 


plenty of colors 
in-engine 
graphics are almost on par with 
a bit less detail. The 


to be superb with Ma- 


just audio 
continues 


sashi Hamazau scoring a beau- 


tiful, varied soundtrack com- 
parable to the scores of series 
favorite Nobuo Uematsu 

If you're looking for a new 
roleplaying game to engross 
yourself in, Final Fantasy XIII 
is the game for you. With an 


epic story and an exciting new 
it’s a title 
Nonetheless, 


combat not 


worth 


system, 
missing 


the game has its pitfalls. 


The linear level design re- 
ally hinders the gameplay and 
if you’re used to more open- 


world games, Final Fantasy XIII 
can seem very claustrophobic. 
Related to this, the lack of side 
traditional Final 
Fantasy games makes this title 
fall short of the 100+ 
pectations I had _ initially 
the Nonetheless, if you 
want an aesthetically-pleasing 
roleplaying game with a fun 


quests in 
hour ex- 
for 
game. 


and u nique combat system, you 
can’t go wrong with Final Fan- 
tasy XIII. 


360 com- 
pared to the 


COURTESY OF WWW. ane SOCCTE| 
The newest fantasy installment features a new job class system. 


PEABODY DANCE PRESENTS ITS 


YAOI TORN INTE 


A diverse program 


of original ballets and 


contemporary dances 


with guest artists 


from Pennsylvania Ballet 
and Nashville Ballet 


and students from 


Peabody Dance 


not skimp on 


From SVU, Pace B3 

each episode of SVU does not 
end as it begins. While an initial 
crime may occupy the first half of 
an episode's airtime, the story is 
constantly shifting as criminals 
and victims unveil a host of in- 
formation. 

Case in point: this season’s 
“Confidential,” which began with 
a potential rape caught on an of- 
fice building’s security tape. As 
the plot unfolds, though, Olivia 
and Eliot realize that the owner 


| of the building is not only engag- 


| 


ing in accounting fraud and Ponzi 
schemes — he is also involved ina 
series of rapes and murders. 

After he is promptly shot by 
a scorned employee, the epi- 
sode transitions to an investi- 
gation of attorney-client privi- 
lege and raises both legal and 
moral questions. As one can 
see, SVU is deeper and more 
thought-provoking than one’s 
average 90210. 

So why has the show lost its 
widespread appeal? Its quality 
has certainly not diminished. 
|If anything, the acting and 
writing have only grown more 
superior. The answer may lie 


COURTESY OF WWW.FANPOP.COM. 
Meloni and Hargitay’s chemistry rounds out the already complex Law and Order: SVU. 


Law and Order. SVU does 


the suspense 


in a tendency for audiences 
to abandon a show after a few 
seasons. Americans have noto- 
riously short attention spans, 
and while SVU’s quality has 
not diminished, its novelty val- 
ue may have. 

It is definitely true that new 
TV shows are very promising 
this upcoming spring and sum- 
mer. Of particular warrant are 
The Pacific, a new WWII mini- 
series produced by Stephen 
Spielberg and Tom Hanks, and 
Dancing With the Stars, which — 
featuring such quality celebri- 
ties as Kate Gosselin and Chad 
Ochocinco — will undoubtedly 
be hilarious. 

Such reasoning, though, 
would lead audiences to miss out 
on some of television’s best dra- 
ma. Meloni, Hargitay, Ice T and 
Richard Belzer, along with the 
rest of the SVU cast, never fail 
to deliver on suspenseful action, 
harrowing storylines and even 
moments of hilarity. 

So grab a seat, switch on the 
television and spend some qual- 
ity time with Liv and El. And 
let’s be honest. It’s better than the 
original ever could be. 


JOIN US 
Saturday 
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ARTOONS, KETC. 


By Kevin Stoll Li 


Blue Jay Brigade 


Hey dude you wanna go get high? 


Hello, I'm here with my friend 
Stanford writing rejection letters 
to prospective students. 


Wow you really dof Why are you 
have the meanest | I like to put salt FT oon a sadist? Because 


rejection letter* 


on the wound. I live with a hippie. Go away Berkeley! 


oy Good Night and Good Luck By Kevin Stoll Li 


Ahh, a wizard alien! 
It must be here to destroy 
the healthcare bill. Shoot it! 


I'm an alien from 
beyond the stars that 
uses the art of magic, 
I'm here to take your 
hidden powers from you. 


Quentin, 1 suggest you 
not to step on the 


Margin Notes 
5 Prhantuges of Bets, Toke (Take’s Pev ) 
Inhuman Low riskot 3. No gebhedl 
Presi balify Shark cchecks 
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* Yes there is both a South Park and Haruhi Suzumiya reference in this comic 


Word Search: Spring Break By Katie Mann 


WORDS CAN BE FORWARD, BACKWARD, OR DIAGONAL Saumya Gurbani 


Car Home Spring Pun Intended 
Catch Up On TV Movies Train 
Destination Not Started Paper Travel String “cheese.” 


: | Unfinished Readi ~ ; 
eee ae SE ET Yeah it’s been a rough week. I need another cup of Java. 
Fun Sleep Vacation 


Challenging Sudoku(s) sudoku.binaryworlds.com 
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Help the Hopkins senior get some 
money to buy the insanely expensive 
graduation cap and gown that he'll 
probably use only once in his 
lifetime. 


$6 ° 
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Hopkins scientists devise Hubble 


beller tests for diabetes 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL, 
Staff Writer 


Scientists at the Bloomberg 
School of Public Health who 
have been working to refine test- 
ing techniques for diabetes have 
found that instead of the w idely- 
accepted glucose fasting test, 
measuring the amount of gly- 
cated hemoglobin in the blood 
may well be a better indicator of 
a patient’s future risk for diabe- 
tes. 


EE 


mately 120 days, and during their 
lifespan, interact with glucose. 
Once hemoglobin has interacted 
with glucose, or in short, has be- 
come glycated, it remains so until 
the death of that cell. 

People with diabetes have 
higher blood plasma concentra- 
tions of glucose, thus raising the 
likelihood of hemoglobin inter- 
acting and remaining bonded to 
glucose. As a result, diabetes pa- 
tients have higher concentrations 
of glycated he- 


In the U.S, 
we constantly 
hear about the 
nation’s grow- 


Glycated hemoglobin 


is more st rongly 


moglobin. 
People who 

test positive for 

higher levels of 


ing obesity associated with tl - 7 ~~ glycated hemo- 
problem and #55 ed with the risk globin can also 
all of its sub- ° joann 

of long-term outcomes be diagnosed 
sequent risks: e errs as tote tiathe- 
heart disease, aS Compared to fasting tes” __ patients. 
stroke and clucose Selvin referred 
other health 5 as to the Ameri- 
issues, ° includ- — ELIZABETH SELVIN, can Diabetes 
ing diabetes. Association, 
Over 170 mil- LEAD RESEARCHER which “defines 
lion people 


worldwide suf- 
fer from diabetes and it is one 
of the most prevalent diseases 
in the U.S. Although diabe- 
tes testing and treatment has 
been available since the 1920s, 
researchers have yet to find a 
cure. 

The Ancillary Study to the 
Artherosclerosis Risk in Com- 
munities, led by Elizabeth Selvin, 
produced results that appeared 
in the New England Journal 
of Medicine. Until'now, glucose 
fasting has been the tell-tale test 
for diabetes. Eight hours or more 
after eating a meal, glucose levels 
in a patient are measured. High 
levels of glucose indicate pancre- 
atic problems, as do widely-vary- 
ing levels of glucose. 

While it is a good measure of 
glucose activity in the body, it 
can be an uncomfortable test for 
patients, who have to go without 
food for at least eight hours. In 
addition, glucose fasting is not as 
easily repeated as the measure- 
ment of glycated hemoglobin. 
Selvin is also more confident in 
the correlation between glycated 
hemoglobin and diabetes. 

“(Our data] also demonstrated 
that glycated hemoglobin is more 
strongly associated with the risk 
of long-term outcomes — diabe- 
tes, cardiovascular disease and 
all-cause mortality — as com- 
pared to fasting glucose,” Selvin 

said. 

Glycated hemoglobin, or 
HbA\Ic, is essentially hemoglobin 
that has been exposed to high 
levels of glucose for a prolonged 
period of time. Red blood cells 
normally turn over after approxi- 


ee eee 


persons at high 
risk for the 
development of diabetes (‘pre- 
diabetes’) if they have glycated 


hemoglobin levels between 5.7 


and 6.4 percent. Persons with a 
glycated hemoglobin level great- 
er than or equal to 6.5 percent are 
considered to have diabetes.” 
Selvin’s diabetes research has 
been long-term. “We followed 


all the participants in this study | 


continuously for a maximum of 


15 years,” she said. “During this | 


time, 2251 participants received a 
diagnosis of diabetes, and there 
were 1198 cases of coronary heart 
disease, 358 cases of ischemic 
stroke and 1447 deaths in this 
community-based population.” 
This indicated that the use of 


glycated hemoglobin as a mark- | 


er for diabetes could also be 
used to test for other diseases. 
“(We found] glycated hemoglo- 
bin was an important marker 
not only of future diabetes risk 
but also coronary heart disease, 
stroke and all-cause mortality,” 
Selvin said. 

With such a powerful tool at 
hand, it is only a matter of time 
before the measurement of gly- 
cated hemoglobin in the blood 
becomes the standard test for 
diabetes. In fact, in Jan. 2010, 
the American Diabetes Associ- 
ation revised its Clinical Prac- 
tice Guidelines to incorporate 
the glycated hemoglobin test 
as a diagnostic for diabetes, as 
well as for pre-diabetes. Sel- 
vin’s results of the community 
study, which were published in 
March, supported the Ameri- 
can Diabetes Association’s re- 
vision. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


BY DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


Imagine that there existed a 
small, secluded and undiscov- 
ered land where dinosaurs still 
lived, killing their prey and living 
completely oblivious to the mod- 
ern world around them. Then one 
day some explorers discover this 
place. The scientific impact of the 
discovery would be immense 
researchers could learn about a 
prehistoric time as it happens. 

A similar scenario is actually 
occurring in the field of astron- 
omy. 

“It’s like finding a living dino- 
saur in the jungle — it gives us an 
opportunity to see something in 
action that is mostly long past,” 
said Sarah Gallagher of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, lead 
researcher of a team of scientists 
at the Space Telescope Science In- 
stitute (STScI), in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 

The STScl, responsible for 
operating NASA’s Hubble Space 
Telescope, is located on the 
Homewood Campus. 

Four dwarf galaxies, located 
only 166 million light years away, 
are in the process of colliding to 
form one larger galaxy. 

“Tt appears that the group en- 
is very important 
for shaping galaxies over cosmic 
time. The images are also beauti- 
ful — you don’t often find star- 
forming galaxies so close togeth- 
er,” Gallagher said. 

This type of event was not un- 
common in the early universe. 
Light from some of the more dis- 
tant collisions still reaches Earth, 
but they are calculated to be bil- 
lions of light-years away, imply- 
ing that their place in history lies 
in the formation of the modern 
universe. 

The current four galaxies are 
very small, with their combined 


size smaller than our own Milky | 


Stem cells in bone marrow can harbor HIV 


up view of what we think is the | 


Way galaxy. 
“We basically have a close- 


start of an elliptical galaxy be- 
ing formed. Most of the ellipti- 
cal galaxies we see locally are 
ancient — their stars were born 
when the universe was about a 
quarter of its present age,” Gal- 
lagher said. 


One possible explanation for | 


why this collision is happening 
now involves the space contain- 
ing the galaxies. If the region of 
space in which they are located is 
of low density — that is, if there 
are fewer celestial objects in a 
greater area of space — it would 
take significantly longer for grav- 
ity to have the effect of pulling 
the systems together. 

It has been known that these 


galaxies were having an influ- | 


ence on each other but the ex- 


tent of this was not clear. Using 
Hubble’s Advanced Camera for 
Surveys, Gallagher focused on 
the brightest parts of the re- 
gion, determining their age 
and history. 

“We used the exquisite reso- 
lution of the Advanced Cam- 
era for Surveys on the Hubble 
Space Telescope to take pictures 
in several colors . . . to find the 
young star clusters,” Gallagher 
said. 

“We found that these very 
young, massive clusters were all 
over the system,” she said. “Star 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Scientists now have in their 
hands a new piece of informa- 
tion that may allow them to 
more fully and effectively attack 
the HIV viral infection. The ef- 
forts, lead by researchers at the 
University of Michigan and the 
Hopkins Medical School, have 
allowed new characterizations 
of HIV infection in certain cells, 
called hematopoietic progenitor 
cells (HPCs). 

Recently, HPCs have come 
under scrutiny as potential HIV 
viral reservoirs, though their in- 
fectivity could not be definitively 
proven due to difficulties in the 
technical aspects of the studies. 


Warming oceans cause Arctic permairost to leak methane gas 


By JULIA ZHANG 
Staff Writer 


As a result of rising ocean 
temperatures, methane is being 
released from the Arctic perma- 
frost. 

Researchers, including those 
at the University of Alaska Fair- 
banks, have observed this phe- 
nomenon occurring in the East 
Siberian Arctic Shelf. Studies 
published in Science found that 
the methane concentrations in 
this region were about 80 times 
greater than normal between 
2003 and 2008. 

Previously, the release of 
methane from Arctic permafrost 
was only considered as a distant 
possibility, which could occur 
as the result of global warming 
increasing ocean temperatures. 
This would theoretically initiate 
a terrible cycle in which atmo- 
spheric accumulation of methane 
led to greater global warming. 

We are all familiar with the 
implications of increasing CO2 
in the atmosphere. Carbon di- 
oxide contributes to the green- 
house effect. Infrared radiation 
from the earth is trapped in the 

atmosphere by greenhouse gases 
instead of dissipating into space, 
leading to a global rise in tem- 
peratures. Methane traps nearly 
25 times more heat than CO2. 
Concentrations of methane 
in the atmosphere have already 
doubled following global indus- 
trialization, making methane the 


COURTESY OF WWW.NASA.GOV 


The Artic shelf beneath shallow waters releases methane bubbles into the atmosphere. 


third most prevalent greenhouse 
gas, after water vapor and carbon 
dioxide. Human activities, in- 
cluding energy production, rais- 
ing livestock, cultivating rice and 
burning biomass are the greatest 
contributors to the rising meth- 
ane content. 

However, around 40 percent 
of methane is released from 
natural sources, including de- 
composition of organic materials 
and, now, thawing seafloor per- 
mafrost. 

Currently, the East Siberian 
Arctic Shelf contributes an es- 
timated 8 million metric tons of 
methane to the atmosphere per 
year. This number exceeds earlier 


approximations of the amount of 
methane released from all large 
bodies of water combined. 

The good news is that this 
number is still less than two 
percent of the yearly total of 440 
million tons of greenhouse gases 
that accrue in the atmosphere. A 
closer look into the matter shows 
that this methane is unlikely to 
lead to disastrous increases in 
global warming. 

“This release of methane is not 
a ‘game changer. An increase in 
CO? is still the major concern,” 

said Darryn Waugh, a profes- 
sor in the Department of Earth 
and Planetary Sciences at Hop- 
kins. 


“Also, I don’t think it is clear 
how much of this [methane] 
source is new (due say to in- 
creased temperatures), as op- 
posed to a natural source that has 
occurred for a long time.” 

However, Waugh followed up 
with a warning. “Of course, this 
doesn’t mean we should ignore 
this, and there is the potential 
for the amount released to in- 
crease over time and to become 
a more important component.” 

Interestingly, the release of 
methane from permafrost is 
only an issue in shallower ar- 
eas of water. For example, in the 
East Siberian Arctic Shelf, the 
waters are only around 50 me- 
ters deep. 

“Methane bubbles actually 
float to the surface and release the 
methane into the atmosphere,” 
Waugh said. “In other, deeper 
regions, the methane gets con- 
verted in CO2 in the water, and 
then the dissolved CO2 will be 
transported around the oceans 
and to the surface as part of the 
water mass. This could take cen- 
turies (and then this becomes a 
CO2 issue).” 

Even though methane cur- 
rently appears to be an insig- 
nificant threat, this could easily 
change in the upcoming years, 
especially if ocean temperatures 
begin rising dramatically. Mean- 
while, it is imperative to continue 
researching and tracking the 


gels close-up of four-way galaxy collision 
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The collision of the four dwarf galaxies shown above gives scientists a rare glimpse into how larger, older elliptical galaxies form. 


formation was being triggered 
throughout at essentially the 
same time.” 


This data was used to deter- 


mine that they were in the for- 
mative stages. The stars in the 
systems are fueled by hydrogen 
gas in space — analysis of this 
showed that there was still much 
gas available to be consumed, 


implying a young age. 

Other instruments were also 
useful in confirming these con- 
clusions. Infrared data was tak- 
en from NASA‘s Spitzer Space 
Telescope. Ultraviolet data was 


Despite the inherent difficul- 
ties, the scientists have been able 
to study isolated HPCs, finding 
that these multipotent stem cells 
can indeed be infected with HIV 
and can actually live with it fora 
very long time, both in vivo and 
in vitro, thereby acting as a silent, 
latent viral reservoir. 

This particular cell popula- 
tion is called a reservoir because, 
though infected, the cells are not 
actively infectious: Even though 
they contain all the genetic in- 
formation needed to make viral 
proteins and new viruses, they 
do not do so. 

They are carriers of the in- 

fection, but they do not pass the 
infection along until they are 
induced by certain chemical sig- 
nals called cytokines, after which 
they can become actively infec- 
tious. 
The characterization of simi- 
lar non-infectious viral reser- 
voirs has been validated by find- 
ings in the Journal of Virology 
late last year. The team has used 
variations in HIV genetics to ver- 
ify that low levels of HIV virus 
persist in the blood of patients 
undergoing anti-retroviral treat- 
ments, or HAART. 

The latently infected cells all 
seem to represent strains of the 
virus produced by a very specific 
cell type. 

Based upon these findings 
and others, the researchers 
were able to further character- 


| 


release of methane from perma- 
frost. 


taken from the Galaxy Evolu- 
tion Explorer (GALEX), a satellite 
launched in 2003 with the goal of 
determining distance between 
Earth and other galaxies and 
their associated rate of star for- 
mation. 

“The most likely future for 
this system is that the fuel for 
star formation will be used up 
rapidly as the four galaxies come 
together,” Gallagher said. “Ulti- 
mately, a single elliptical galaxy 
with no star formation will be 
left alone in this part of the uni- 
verse.” 


ize this subset of HIV-infected 
cells as the HPCs, a heteroge- 
neous cell population that can 
differentiate into a variety of 
cell types. 

The HPCs in question are spe- 
cifically CD34+ cells found in the 
bone marrow, where they are 
safe from anti-retroviral therapy 
as long as they do not start to ac- 
tively produce virus or viral par- 
ticles. 

“HPCs are inherently long 
lived so that even after many 
years of therapy, the latent virus 
can be a source of new infection,” 
said Kathleen Collins, the senior 
researcher and a professor of mi- 
crobiology at the University of 
Michigan. 

“This can be a major problem 
if a patient ever stops taking anti- 
retrovirals.” 

The reason this finding is so 
important is that in spite of the 
aggressive and often highly ef- 
fective treatments prescribed to 
HIV-positive patients, infection 
can never, as of yet, be fully erad- 
icated from the host’s body. 

Thus, once a person becomes 
infected, he or she is infected 

for life, with no hope other than 
faithful adherence to anti-retri- 
viral therapy: A daily, grueling 
and often painful treatment plan 
that few can maintain, either 
because of the demanding and 
rigid scheduling or the financial 
burden of taking these advanced, 
SEE HIV, pace BY 
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HPCs are found in bone marrow and give rise to different blood cells during an adult's life. 


form of plasma, is very hot and 
extremely dense. As the plasma 
cools, it transitions into a gas 
and releases subatomic particles 
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By KATHERINE TAN 
Staff Writer 
With the recycling trend 


slowly making its way into me- 
tropolises, people are starting 
to gain awareness of recycling, 
making every effort to recycle 
everything they can. In the field 
of medicine, 
‘all things dis- 
‘posable are the 
gold standard, 
as they cut 
down on cross- 
contamination, 
despite increas- 
ing waste. 

However, the 
Hopkins Medi- 
cal Institute has 
been proposing 
the possibility 
of reusing and 
recycling in the 
world’s premier 
health care cen- 
ter. 

“Nobody 

really thinks 
of good hospi- 
tals as massive 
waste — produc- 
ers, but they 
are,” said Mar- 
tin Makary, lead 
researcher, sur- 
“geon and asso- 
ciate professor 
of public health 
at the School 
of Medicine. In 
fact, medical 
centers are the 
second-largest 
waste producers 
in the U.S., only surpassed by the 
food industry. 

One of the opposing argu- 
ments questions the safety of 
reusing or recycling medical 
equipment. Reused and recy- 
cled medical equipment creates 
anxiety among most of the gen- 


eral public. Many fear the risk 
of transmitting infections, the 
possible malfunction of already- 
used devices and the ethical 
dilemma about the absence of 
patient consent in using repro- 
cessed devices. Nevertheless, 
in the March issue of Academic 
Medicine, Hopkins researchers 


say that with proper steriliza- 
tion, recalibration and testing, 
reuse of such equipment is safe. 

“These devices are safe, but 
it is a public relations challenge. 
Some people don’t like the idea 
that they’re being treated with 
equipment that has been used 
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Medical recycling safer and more economical 


before,” Makary said. “But these 
reprocessed devices are as good 
as new since the testing stan- 
dards for reuse are impeccable 
and there have been no patient 
safety problems in our analysis.” 

Adding to that, the govern- 
ment has recently mandated all 
reprocessed equipment to be 


UE 


labeled, along with the name of 
the company which reprocessed 
them. Another recent study by 
the U.S. Government Account- 
ability Office proposed that 
reprocessed devices do not in- 
crease health risks compared to 
new devices. 


Anti-hydrogen atoms created in ton collider 


Antimatter formed from beams of gold atoms is the heaviest to have ever been identified 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


Scientists at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory (BNL) in Up- 
ton, N.Y. have created the heavi- 
est antimatter ever recorded 
using the Relativistic Heavy-Ion 
Collider (RHIC), according to 
their report published in Nature 
on March 4. 

Collisions that occur in the 
RHIC briefly produce matter 
that is similar to the type of mat- 
ter that would have been created 
a few microseconds after the 
creation of the universe. 

The matter, which is in the 


and at least one hyperon. 

There are several categories of 
hypernuclei. The one observed 
in the collision is referred to as 
a hypertriton, which consists 
of one proton, one neutron and 
one lambda hyperon. All three 
of these particles have roughly 
equal masses. 

The binding force that keeps 
protons, neutrons and hyper- 
ons together is a major compo- 
nent in the binding of one hy- 
pernucleus to another. As such 
it is of fundamental interest to 
nuclear physicists and nuclear 
astrophysicists. 

For example, this hyperon- 


$ 
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The Time Projection Chamber allowed scientists to monitor 89 million particle collisions. 


nucleon (YN) interaction is im- 
portant to further study the na- 
ture of neutron stars, which are 
the remnants of supernovas. A 


such as protons, neutrons, hy- 
perons, mesons and their anti- 

_ particles. 
_ In their experiment, the BNL 
“scientists collided two beams 
composed of gold atoms. With a 
standard atomic mass of approxi- 
mately 197, the gold atom is rela- 
tively heavy. After the collision, 
_they observed the creation of an 
“antimatter hypernucleus.” A 
ypernucleus consists of protons 
and neutrons, which are the com- 
_ ponents of normal nuclei (collec- 
tively referred to as nucleons), 


oy 
§ 
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supernova is the phenomenon 
that occurs when a star runs 
out of its energy source, the so- 
called “death” of the star. Super- 
novae are extremely luminous 
and also release large amounts 
of radiation. Such a supernova 
is expected to occur upon the 
death of the Sun, and explor- 
ing the YN interaction can help 
scientists understand what will 
happen to the Earth when this. 
occurs. fa raed bk 
In order to detect the matter 

and antimatter that was formed 


in the RHIC, the collaboration of 
scientists, called STAR, utilized a 
Time Projection Chamber (TPC). 
The TPC is a gas-filled chamber 
that works by creating a three- 
dimensional image of the path of 
particles inside it. 

These particles, when moving 
at the high speeds indicative of 
these massive collisions, leave a 
trail of energy in their wake. This 
energy ionizes the gas inside the 
TPC, creating the image. 

Using the TPC, the scientists 
were able to identify and ob- 
serve approximately 89 million 
collisions and an additional 22 
million head-on collisions. The 
resulting antimatter hypernu- 
clei, with 2168 antinuclei, was the 
largest sample of antinuclei and 
therefore the heaviest to be col- 
lected to date. 

The STAR collaboration was 
further encouraged by the clean 
identifications of the antinuclei 
and a negligible number of weak 
decays that could have skewed 
their data. 

Further investigation into 
the nature of the force between 
the nucleons and hyperons de- 
termined that an essential com- 
ponent in the creation of that 
binding force, and ultimately 
the hypernucleus, was strong- 
ly dependent on the position 
of these particles in “phase 
space.” 

More specifically, the likeli- 
hood of the hypernucleus form- 
ing increased as the distance 
between the constituent par- 
ticles decreased, and also as the 
momentum, or speed of the par- 
ticles, became equal to one an- 
other. 

The STAR collaboration is 
hoping that the success of their 
experiment can lead to future 
innovations in the field of hy- 
pernucleus creation. Experi- 
ments like theirs can lead to 
even heavier samples of anti- 
matter being created by utiliz- 
ing the methods performed in 
their experiment and improving 
on them. 

The are also hopeful that fu- 
ture experiments can also cut 
down on the type of energy 
needed to create the antimatter 
hypernuclei in the future while 
also increasing yield and accu- 
racy. 


i a 
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The recycling of medical instruments not only reduces waste and cost, but is also just as safe as one-time-use products. 


In fact, according to the paper, 
one of the three main factors in 


advocating the usage of recycled 
| By MO-YU ZHOU 
| Staff Writer 


or reusable medical equipment 
is actually safety. The other two 
factors are waste reduction and 
cost-effectiveness. 

Many pieces of medical 
equipment — including lapa- 
roscopic ports, 
surgical gowns 
and even dura- 
ble cutting tools 
— are typically 
tossed out af- 
ter a single use. 
In many oper- 
ating rooms, 
some items 
that are never 
even used are 
being tossed 
away, just be- 
cause they are 
single-use, dis- 
posable devices 
that may have 
been contami- 
nated. There- 
fore, trans- 
forming these 
items from 
disposable to 
reusable and 
allowing them 
to undergo 
resterilization 
and __retesting 
could possibly 
decrease the 
amount of 
needless waste 
from hospitals. 

Another big 
reason is that 
reusing and re- 
cycling medical equipment actu- 
ally saves money, which could 
prove especially useful in light 
on the escalating cost of medical 
treatment. Switching to repro- 
cessed equipment could cost half 
as much as buying new equip- 
ment. 

Banner Health in Phoenix 
saved almost $1.5 million in 12 
months, just from reprocessing 
operating room supplies such as 
compression sleeves, open but 
unused devices, pulse oximeters 
and more. 

This idea is not new, but al- 
though it has been around since 
2002, currently only about a 
quarter of hospitals in the U.S. 
use at least one type of repro- 
cessed medical device. While 
the practice is not yet wide- 
spread, the numbers are cer- 
tainly growing. 
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‘Mitochondria genomes are 


highly diverse in humans 


New research has enabled 
scientists to gain a better pic- 
ture of variations in mitochon- 
drial DNA (mtDNA) genomes. 
The study, which suggests the 
involvement of such genomes in 
complex processes such as aging 
and disease, is groundbreaking 
in its comprehensive examina- 
tion of mtDNA heterogeneity, or 
heteroplasmy. 

The findings, published in Na- 
ture on March 3, 2010, reveal vari- 
ous degrees of mutation between 


human organs with respect to 


mtDNA. The researchers found 


| that it was common for mito- 


chondrial DNA to vary signifi- 


cantly even from tissue to tissue 


in one individual. 
“We were originally inter- 
ested in mitochondrial DNA and 


| the process of human aging,” 


said Yiping He and Nickolas Pa- 
padopoulos, two of the research- 
ers involved in this experiment. 
They are from the Ludwig Center 


| for Cancer Genetics and Thera- 


peutics and the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute at the Hopkins 
Kimmel Cancer Center respec- 
tively. 

The study also involved sci- 
entists from Hopkins’ Kimmel 
Cancer Center, Hopkins’ Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the How- 
ard Hughes Medical Institute. 

Past studies suggested that 
mtDNA is homoplasmic in nor- 
mal human cells, that is, that 
mutations are limited in degree. 
However, the fact that there are 
so many copies of mtDNA pres- 
ent in each human cell — from 
50 to thousands — suggests 
that not all of the copies might 
be identical. In other words, 
mtDNA might be heteroplasmic. 
This idea was confirmed by this 
study. 

Mitochondria, which con- 
tain enzymes necessary for en- 
ergy production, are unique in 
their inheritance. pattern and 
rather high mutation rate. Al- 
though the vast majority of a 
cell’s genome is contained in its 
nucleus, each mitochondrion 
contains several copies of its 
own circular DNA. In humans, 
this DNA codes for some 30 
genes that are necessary for mi- 
tochondrial function. This DNA 
is replicated independently of 


the rest of the cell’s genome. 
Since there are so many copies 
of mtDNA in each cell and it is 
replicated relatively frequently, 
this DNA has a higher chance 
of mutation, and therefore vari- 
ation, than most of the genome. 

Scientists have long recog- 
nized the difficulties in using 
conventional sequencing meth- 
ods, given the large number 
of copies of mtDNA present in 
each cell. Studies done in the 
past had focused on limited 
fragments and analyzed only 
defined areas. 

However, digital sequenc- 
ing of mtDNA genomes for this 
study was accomplished through 


massive parallel sequencing. 
Using such high-throughput 
sequencing technology —al- 


lowed researchers to get a much 
broader picture of mitochondria 
throughout the body. 

“lWe] were able to quantita- 
tively obtain a comprehensive 
picture of mutation loads,” He 
and Papadopoulos said. “[We 
were] surprised to find various 
degrees of heteroplasmic mu- 
tation among different organs 
even from the same individu- 
als.” 

These results have a wide 
range of implications and ap- 
plications. The relatively high 
mutation rate of mtDNA has 
made mitochondria a focal 
point in the fields of evolution- 
ary biology and population 
genetics. They are also useful 
in forensic analysis. Accord- 
ing to He and Papadopoulos, 
the results of their experiment 
suggest that since genetic se- 
quence can differ from tissue 
to tissue due to mitochondrial 
variations, mismatched  se- 
quences may not be grounds 
for excluding identity in foren- 
sics. 

In addition, the techniques 
and findings of the experiment 
may be employed in understand- 
ing processes such as aging and 


‘disease. In particular,,mtDNA 


mutations could be used as a 
cancer biomarker, as mitochon- 
drial DNA in cancer cells exhib- 
ited additional mutations. 

These applications demon- 
strate the complexity of mtDNA 
as demonstrated by this study, 
as well as the complexity of hu- 
mans in possessing multiple 
genotypes. 


Scientists model how cells control calcium intake - 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 
Staff Writer 


Scientists at Hopkins recently 
investigated the mechanism of 
calcium ion channel feedback 
regulation, discovering the fi- 
nal effects of this process. Many 
functions in the human body are 
regulated through calcium ion 
channels, which control the lev- 
els of calcium in cells. 

While a molecule known as 
calmodulin is known to provide 
feedback control for calcium ion 
channels, the specific mecha- 
nism by which it down-regulates 
an ion channel is not clear. 

“Fluctuations in the concen- 
tration of free ionized calcium in- 
side of cells (‘calcium ion signals’) 
turn out to be a key language of 
biological communication at the 
level of molecules inside of living 
cells,” said David Yue, the leader 
of the study and a professor of 
biomedical engineering. “In this 
regard, calcium ion channels are 
an important class of molecules 
that inject calcium ions into cells, 
thereby forming calcium ion sig- 
nals.” 

These signals are controlled by 
feedback regulation — that is, as 
calcium levels in a cell increase, 
calcium ion channels stop inject- 
ing calcium ions, preveriting ex- 
cess buildup of calcium ions. 

Calcium ion channels regulate 
heartbeat and the release of cer- 
tain neurotransmitters, among 
other functions, and a number 
of genetic diseases are caused by 
mutations to the genes coding for 
these channels. 

Yue worked with Michael 
Tadross to develop a method 
to determine the most likely 
mechanism of calcium feedback 
regulation, combining theoreti- 
cal mathematical predictions and 
experimental data. Yue said, “We 
used a system in which we could 


introduce a specific version of a 
calcium ion channel gene into 
cells normally devoid of calcium 
ion channels.” 

Those cells then expressed 
that specific channel coded for 
by the introduced gene. Yue and 
Tadross used CaV1.3 channels, 
a specific type of calcium ion 
channel that normally produc- 
es strong, easily characterized 
feedback. 

The next step was to change 
these channels. Yue said, “We in- ' 
troduced mutations into regions 
of the channels thought to com- 
prise a cytoplasmic gate that can 
open and close channels to the 
flow of calcium ions.” 

Yue and Tadross used patch 
clamping, a technique that al- 
lowed them to measure and 
characterize the strength of the 
feedback mech- 
anism in the 


Calmodulin is known to begin 
the process of calcium ion feed- 
back regulation, sensing calcium 
ion levels in cells. Yue and Tad- 
ross then determined the other 
end of the process. “We found 
that one of the final steps in the. 
feedback mechanism is to im- 
pose an ‘energy penalty’ on the 
opening of the cytoplasmic gates 
of calcium ion channels,” Yue 
said. “Other possible endpoints 
were excluded by the pattern of 
mutational effects.” 

More research is still needed. 
While the starting and ending 
points of calcium ion feedback 
regulation are now known, the 
intermediate steps are not. Yue 
said, “Discovering these un- 
known intermediate events now 
looms as an exciting frontier of 
research.” He added that not 
only would our 
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determine the 
effects of the 
mutations. “We 
made _theoreti- 


for designing novel 
drugs to ameliorate 


that we may be 
able to better 
treat certain ge- 
netic diseases. 
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the precise profile of effects the 
mutations would produce upon 
the strength of calcium ion feed- 
back,” Yue said. 

The changes in feedback 
strength found by patch clamp- 
ing could be compared to the 
changes predicted in various 
possible feedback mechanisms, 
allowing Yue and Tadross to re- 

fine their model. 


According to Yue, “Our study 
now furnishes a mechanistic 
framework whereby the likely 
effects of genetic defects on cal- 
cium ion channels can be un- 
derstood.” He added, “If these 
likely effects are confirmed, our 
study furnishes a rational frame- 
work for designing novel drugs 
to ameliorate the effects of such 
genetic defects,” 
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High cancer rate found in sea lions 


By ALICE HUNG 
Staff Writer 


; A research team in Sausalito, 
CA, is trying to track down the 
source of the unusually high 
number of sea lion death s caused 
by metastatic reproductive and 
urinary tract cancer, which to- 
tals to 18 percent. The team, led 
by Dr. Frances Gulland, director 
of veterinary science at Marine 
Mammal Center in Sausalito, 
narrowed down the possible 
sources to three Possibilities: vi- 
ral, environmental and genetics. 

Recently, sea lions have been 
facing an increasing number 
of threats to their health and 
survival. In 2009, the Sauslito 
Marine Mammal Center took 
in 1,370 sick and injured sea li- 
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ons, including those plagued by 
malnutrition, parasitic diseases 
and kidney infections. Towards 
the end of the same year, a large 
number of sea lions left Pier 39 
in San Francisco, most likely in 
search of a better food supply. 
Despite the various illnesses 
causing deaths among sea lions, 
Gulland considers cancer to be 
the most concerning problem. 
he cancer currently affecting 
the sea lion population begins 
near the cervix in females and pe- 
nis in males, and spreads to other 
areas, eventually causing paraly- 
sis and death. A stranded sea 
lion found last month on Stinson 
Beach, for example, displayed 
genital paralysis and swollen 
hind flippers. Post-mortem as- 
sessment at the Marine Mammal 


Scientists attribute the high rate of cancer to environmental carcinogens and genetics. 


HIV lies dormant in cells 
despite antiviral treatment 


From HIV, race B9 

but expensive, drugs. 

/ Pull-blown’ viral elimiation 
has been the ultimate goal of sci- 
entists since the start of the HIV/ 
AIDS epidemic, but it has not 
been until recently that the limi- 
tations of any campaign bent on 
such an eradication have become 
obvious. 

With newer advances in mi- 
croscopy techniques emerging, 
however — such as the use of 
flow cytometry that utilizes a 
newly developed HIV-reporter 
that is activated only in latently 
infected cells — huge advance- 
ments have been made in deter- 
mining the populations of host 
cells susceptible to HIV infection, 
thereby providing novel targets 
for future HIV-eradication ef- 
forts. 

In fact, scientists can now not 
only see which cells are actively 


or latently infected, but they can 
also separate these cells out and 
study ‘and characterize them: 

Of course, there’s always a 
catch. “We would need to make 
sure that the newly activated vi- 
rus did not spread to uninfected 
cell by making sure that they 
were on effective [HAART] treat- 
ment.” 

These new findings, therefore, 
suggest a possible future target 
for further viral elimination from 
infected hosts, with the potential 
of an all-out cure for HIV/AIDS. 
Collins outlines one of the many 
potential strategies scientists 
could develop in the future as 
a result of the present findings: 
“Understanding where the reser- 
voirs are is the first step to devel- 
oping clever strategies to target 
them. If we could activate all the 
virus from latent infection, the 
virus itself could kill the cells.” 
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Center revealed tumors that had 
spread to the lymph nodes, lower 
spine, kidneys, liver and even 
lungs. 

The Marine Mammal Cen- 
ter is a non-profit organization, 
and one of the largest marine 
mammal rescue facilities world- 
wide. The center has found 15 
to 20 sea lions with cancer an- 
nually for the past few years. 
Typically veterinarians do not 
see cancer in wild animals, but 
lately cancer has been affecting 


an increasing number of endan- | 


gered species, including green 
sea turtles. 

The percentage of the sea lion 
population with cancer is un- 
known. There are no diagnostic 
tests, and experiments cannot be 
performed on sea lions, because 
they are federally protected. Asa 
result, despite the numerous pos- 
sible causes of cancer, the exact 
source cannot be confirmed. 

Considering the large 
amounts of pollutants, such as 
DDTs and PCBs, that companies 
dumped into the ocean between 
the late 1940s and early 1970s, 
environmental contaminants are 
definitely a possible cause of the 
spreading cancer in marine life. 
Although the government has 
been cleaning up, remnants of 
chemicals still linger. 

However, carcinogens in sea 
waters would most likely lead 
to kidney or liver cancer, not the 
uro-genital tract cancer currently 
affecting sea lions. This incon- 
gruity has prompted researchers 
to search for other causes. 

Examination of sea lion tumor 
cells via electron microscopes 
revealed viral particles, which 
were found to be a herpesvirus 
in 2000. Recent studies confirm 
that this virus tends to live in the 
reproductive tracts of sea lions, 
and is twice as common in males 
as in females. 

The virus alone, nonetheless, 
is usually not enough to cause 
cancer, because it takes several 
“hits” of environmental or ge- 
netic damage to make healthy 
cells cancerous. As a result, re- 


virus and contaminants are con- 
tributing. 

Evidence that high concentra- 
tions of PCBs and DDTs in sea 
lions’ blubber correlate with can- 
cer-caused deaths supports this 
hypothesis. 

PCBs are known to both sup- 
press the immune system, thus 
increasing sea lions’ vulnerabil- 
ity to herpesvirus, and having 
estrogen-like effects. Researchers 
are currently exploring the effect 
of PCBs on estrogen receptors, 
and its link to reproductive tract 
cancer. 

The third possible cause is 
genetics. Even though it is diffi- 
cult to pinpoint the exact cause of 
cancer in sea lions, viruses, PCBs 
and genetics are nonetheless the 
top factors mostly likely working. 
together to threaten their sur- 
vival. 


searchers suspect that both the | 
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Black holes are able to exert large amounts of centripetal force to pull in gases from afar, creating lopsided disks of stars. 


Black holes shape nearby galaxtes 


By ALEX LIU 
Staff Writer 


Scientists from the University 
of California Berkeley have pos- 
tulated a new possible way in 
which black holes shape galaxies. 

“The basic idea was to start 
with these numerical models of 
large and intermediate scales,” 
postdoctoral fellow and lead au- 
thor Philip Hopkins said. “It’s a 
fairly standard approach in as- 
tronomy ... with 


weakly self-gravitating and able 
to form stars. Traditional models, 
according to the text, often had 
difficulty accurately modeling 
this distance from the black hole. 
The cause of the lopsided ellips- 
es is proposed to be due largely 
to angular momentum, which 
supplies the necessary torque to 
compete against the self-gravi- 
tating forces the gases have and 
prevent them from forming stars. 
“This lopsided disk is spe- 
cial in the re- 


[many] particles 
that represent 
the mass distri- 
bution [of a gal- 


axy].” ( 
The new the- generally how this 

ory arose after ° 

computational would happen BM 


models yielded 
lopsided disks 
of elliptical 
shapes. Accord- 
ing to Hopkins, 
thése ~ ‘models 
were coded as 
multiple equations for gravity 
given the locations of various en- 
tities such as dark matter, stars, 
gas and black holes. 

The objects moved accord- 
ing to the equations of motion 
for gravity, and the gas was also 
modeled with other factors in- 
volving hydrodynamics and tem- 
perature, which is involved in en- 
ergy transfer. In addition, factors 
like density led to supernovae 
and star formation, stellar winds, 
and the return of gas, heavy ele- 
ments and energy back into the 
gas surrounding these processes. 

According to the paper, it is 
still not yet understood why 
black holes still are able to pull in 
gas at 100-1000 parsecs (or up to 3 
x 10" kilometers) where gasis still 


We're hoping we can 
... understand more 


range of galaxies. 


spect that it’s 
a unique in- 
stability only 


when you are 
surrounding 
a black hole at 
this particular 
distance. Physi- 


cally, it’s the 
idea that the 
—PHILIP HOopkKINS, natural orbit of 
LEAD RESEARCHER things around 


the black hole 

is in ellipses,” 

Hopkins _ said. 
“The gas doesn’t really have to 
fight the black hole to [form el- 
lipses] since they’re in a natural 
ellipse around the black hole; this 
lopsided disk can form very ge- 
nerically where the disk even has 
a marginal amount of gravity 
and lock the stars into alignment 
in order to set up this pattern into 
the black hole.” 

The shape of the gas observed 
in the simulations has also been 
observed in practice. The shape 
is, for example, consistent with 
the shape observed in the eccen- 
tric disk around the Andromeda 
Galaxy (M31), according to the 
paper. Andromeda is the clos- 
est spiral galaxy to our own, the 
Milky Way. 

“For about 10 years, people 


have studied this disk at its 
center without really having 
an understanding of where it 
came from. Remarkably, the 
disks that [came from] our sim- 
ulations strikingly look like ex- 
actly what we see in Androm- 
eda,” Hopkins said. 

The future direction of this 
project includes exploring fur- 
ther the processes that cause 
such shapes to form. 

“Much of the physics [here 
alludes] to a much smaller disk 
that’s forming planets around 
a star,” Hopkins said. “The 
same kinds of processes about 
the disk becoming lopsided 
by pushing material around 
may actually happen around 
young stars when they’re form- 
ing their planets. At this stage 
it’s very much speculation, but 
we're very excited about explor- 
ing those connections.” 

The verification of this model 
is another aspect that also merits 
further investigation, Hopkins 
said. With both of these com- 
bined, the model can then be im- 
proved based on actual observed 
data. 

“We're currently working with 
many observers to try and see if 
we observe these kinds of objects 
in galaxies besides Andromeda. 
It’s not clear if these things are 
ubiquitous, or if Andromeda is a 
lucky case,” Hopkins said. 

“It’s a challenge [to look at 
other galaxies] because they’re 
not nearby, but there’s a very 
long list of galaxies that appear to 
have interesting motions of stars 
and gas. We're hoping we can use 
this as motivation to use the new 
instrument on the Hubble tele- 

scope to understand more gener- 
ally how this would happen in a 
range of galaxies.” 


Air pollution 
levels in Hong 
Kong reach 
record high 


Air pollution in Hong Kong 
reached record levels this week. 
Much of the smog in Hong Kong 
was due to roadside pollution, 
and residents were advised to 
avoid outdoor activities and 
physical exertion. 

The Environmental Protection 
Department calculates the Air 
Pollution Index (API) daily. This 
is a gauge of the level of air pol- 
lutants, such as sulfur dioxide, 


Briefs in the Environment 
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Sandstorms and roadside pollution contributed to high air pollution levels in Hong Kong. 


ozone, carbon monoxide and oth- 
er suspended particulates, which 
are ranked on a scale of zero 500. 
On Monday, the API reached 
levels above 300 in every major 
area of the city, and most areas 
achieved APIs of the maximum 
500 later in the day. According 
to the government, an API above 
‘200 is considered to be severe. 
The pollution levels can also 
be attributed to the residual ef- 
fects of southward-moving sand- 
storms in Northern China. The 
frequency of these storms has 
increased dramatically in the 
past few decades, as many of the 
grasslands have turned into des- 
ert, > 
In recent years, the Hong Kong 


government has made significant 
strides in enacting legislation to 
curb emissions, which have been 
a significant problem for one of 
Asia’s busiest metropolises. 


Cement may be 
used to trap 
carbon emissions 


The company Calera has de- 
vised a way to capture carbon di- 
oxide emissions from coal-fired 
electricity and cement produc- 
tion plants and trap it perma- 
nently in, coincidentally, cement. 


This process involves mixing 
the carbon dioxide with seawa- 
ter or ground water brine, which 
react with the calcium, magne- 
sium and oxygen in the water 
to form calcium carbonate and 
magnesium carbonate. These 
compounds are used to make ce- 
ment, which can be mixed with 
more traditional forms of cement 
to increase its marketability. 

However, many experts doubt 
the economic feasibility of the 
project if production were to be 
scaled up significantly. Even if 
Calera cement can be produced 
on an industrial scale, some ques- 
tion whether this would have a 
significant impact on overall car- 
bon dioxide levels. 


Furthermore, the waste prod- 
ucts of the process, which are 
acidic, can be difficult and costly 
to eliminate so that it becomes 
environmentally safe. 


Individual 
desalination units 
bring clean water 
to disaster areas 


Researchers at MIT and in 
Korea are developing small wa- 
ter desalination units that could 
help people in disaster zones or 
remote areas. 

The devices use a principle 
called concentration polariza- 
tion to desalinate and also de- 
contaminate water. This is quite 
a different approach than the one 
currently used by popular desal- 
ination methods. 

In concentration polarization, 
electrostatic forces are used to 
repel and separate contaminants, 
such as bacteria or human blood, 
and salt ions from water. 

Each device relies on hundreds 
of small chips, each processing 
a minute amount of water, all 
working together. One unit can 
provide several gallons of clean 
drinking water each hour. 

A prototype was able to re- 


_ move 99 percent of the impurities 


in a sample of seawater. 
Concentration polarization’s 
simple mechanism is an advan- 
tage over one of the currently’ 
most popular methods of desali- 
nation, reverse osmosis. Reverse 
osmosis requires high pressure 
to force water through porous 
membranes. The membranes can 
often become blocked or other- 
wise compromised. 
Furthermore, reverse osmosis 
plants operate on a large scale, 
and usually are not an option in 
disaster zones or remote areas. 
The researchers say that 
their device has the potential 


to become the most efficient 
small-scale desalination method 
available. They predict the final 
product, which will be ready 
in two years, will use about as 
much energy as a lightbulb per 
unit. 

Small, portable desalination 
units have the potential to sup- 
ply clean drinking water to disa- 
sater areas near the sea, such as 
the recent earthquake in Haiti or 
the areas affected by Hurricane 
Katrina. 


—All briefs by Tiffany Ng 
and Ann Wang 
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A potential new water desalination unit uses hundreds of tiny chips that work together. 
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Hopkins history to win 50 doubles matches. 


VW. tennis captures 
first win of the season 


By CASEY NAVIN 
Staff Writer 


After a slow start to the 2010 
season, the Hopkins women’s 
tennis team captured its first 
win this past weekend, with 
a total score of 8-1 against the 
University of Mary Washington. 
Prior to this match, the girls had 
struggled, losing their first four 
matches. This win brought the 
team’s season record to 1-4, while 
Mary Washington fell to a 5-4 
season. 

This win against the 13th- 
placed Mary Washington (Hop- 
kins is ranked 18th) showed that 
the Lady Jays have the talent and 
drive necessary to have a suc- 
cessful season. Though the girls’ 
team had lost nine consecutive 
matches against the Eagles, they 
won the last two meetings. 

The highlights of the match 
included a Hopkins sweep of 
all three doubles matches. After 
struggling early on in the season, 
this strong performance by the 
Lady Jays gave them the confi- 
dence needed to win the match. 
In the first of the three matches, 
senior Anita Bhamidipati and 
sophomore Carolyn Warren 
captured an 8-4 win over Eagles 
players Courtney"Giomarac and 
Katie Schafer. 

This doubles win marks the 
50th in Bhamidipati’s career. She 
is only the third player to accom- 
plish this success in the history 

of the Hopkins tennis program. 
The second match showed the 
skill of the team’s freshmen, as 
Candace Wu and Nandita Krish- 
nan lost only one game, leading 
to a 8-1 win over Meg Lawlor and 
Michelle Meadows. In the third 
doubles match against the Eagles, 
sophomores Courtney Boger and 
Mallory Willenborg achieved an 
8-2 win over Cassie Bowman and 
Casey Malcom. 


“The win feels great,” Boger | 
said. “It is definitely what we | 
needed to help jumpstart our sea- | 


son. We had a rough start at the 
Indoor National Tournament, but 
I think this win was a great boost. 
We get another shot at some of 
the teams that were at the Indoor 
National Tournament and I think 
we can definitely keep this posi- 
tive momentum from our win 
against Mary Washington mov- 
ing in the right direction. We 
have a stellar team this season 
and I think we will do very well.” 

The Lady Jays had comparable 
success in the singles matches, 
winning five out of the six match- 
es. The girls finished with an 8-1 
final. The Lady Jays finished off 


the Eagles quickly, winning most | 


of their singles matches in two 
games. Krishnan managed a win 
over Shafer in two games, 6-3 
and 6-0. Bhamidipati won in two 
games as well, 6-3 and 6-2 over 
Meadows. Similarly, Willenborg 
won 6-2 and 6-3 over Malcom. In 
a tougher match, freshman An- 
drea Berlinghof faced Bowman 
and won 7-6 and 6-3. 

“My singles match was very 
close, but I stayed focused and 
was able to pull it out,” said Ber- 
linghof. “The win over Mary 
Washington has made the team 
optimistic about a 
2010 season. We have a tough 


schedule but I am confident that | 


we can rise to the challenge.” 
The Eagles’ Giomarac ac- 
counted for the team’s only win, 


defeating Warren in three sets, | 


7-5, 3-6 and 6-4. 

The next matches for Hopkins 
takes place on March 27. Some 
members will be heading down 
to Fredricksburg, VA, to take on 
the University of Chicago. Other 
members of the team will be de- 
fending the home turf, against 
fellow Centennial Conference 
member Muhlenberg. 


successful | 
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Whittling the Sweet 16 down to the Final Four 


From BBALL, Pace B12 
Kentucky’s ability to rebound, 
in particular on the offensive 
side of the ball, they can slow the 
game down and try to winin the 


| half-court. The key to this game 


will be the Wildcats’ ability to 
force turnovers, keep the game 


| at a high pace and let Wall take 
| over. Otherwise, don’t sleep on 


Cornell shooting their way past 


| Kentucky. 


| Coast 


Saint Mary’s, out of the West 
Conference, is another 
bracket-buster that has made a 
strong run to the Sweet Sixteen, 
beating a highly-underrated 


| Richmond team as well as a Final 


Four favorite Villanova. Behind 


the dominant inside presence 


| 


of Omar Samhan and outside 
shooting of Mickey McCon- 
nell, the Gaels face up against a 
popular sleeper pick, Baylor. Led 
by LaceDarius Dunn, the Bears 
bring to the court one of the most 
athletic teams in the entire coun- 
try. It will certainly be tough for 
Saint Mary’s to keep them quiet, 
and the game could very well be 
decided in the final minute. 
Washington, the Pac-10 Confer- 
ence Champions, have won nine 
games in a row now heading into 
their Sweet Sixteen matchup with 
Big East Champion West Virginia. 
Behind forward Quincy Pondexter 
and guard Isaiah Thomas (no, not 
the NBA Hall of Famer), the Hus- 
kies played outstanding team de- 
fense against New Mexico, hold- 
ing the Lobos to only 64 points 
despite 25 from Dairese Gary. 
However, trying to silence play- 
er-of-the-year candidate Da’Sean 
Butler, as well as the rest of West 
Virginia's seemingly endless ar- 
senal of prolific scorers, will be a 
much steeper task. The Mountain- 
eers are known for their suffocat- 
ing defense, and Wellington Smith 
is known for his ability to shut 
down star players. Look for West 
Virginia to silence Pondexter and 
Thomas and end the Huskies’ in- 
credible postseason run. 
Northern Iowa, coming off of 
their dramatic win against Kan- 
sas, draws a tough opponent in 
Michigan State. However, Ben Ja- 
cobson’s club won’t have to wor- 
ry about 2009 Big Ten player-of- 
the-year Kalin Lucas, who went 


down in the Spartans win against | 


Maryland with a ruptured Achil- 
les tendon. The Panthers, though 


| the apparent underdog, have a 


strong team led by big man Jor- 
dan Eglseder and three-point 
shooter Ali Farokhmanesh, who 
hit the jaw-dropping shot at the 
end of the Kansas game despite 
having the lead and a full shot 
clock. Though every coach in the 
country nearly had a heart attack 
when Farokhmanesh took the 
shot, he sunk it and with it ce- 
mented his name in NCAA tour- 
nament history. 


Paulsen, seniors finish careers on a high note 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


Senior track and cross-country 
standout Laura Paulsen conclud- 
ed her stellar indoor track career 
the weekend of March 12-14 at the 
NCAA Division III Indoor Track 
Championships in Greencastle, 
Indiana at DePauw University; 
she competed in the one-mile run 
and 5,000-meter run. 

In the preliminaries, held 
the day before the actual races, 
Paulsen posted the second-fastest 
time in the mile run. She came 
into the championships with the 
third fastest mile.time in the na- 
tion at 4.54.80. In the preliminar- 
ies, she posted a time of 4.59.17, a 
few seconds over her season best. 

Only DePauw Tiger Lauren Reich 
bested the time. No preliminaries 
were held for the 5,000-meter run. 

In the — championships, 

Paulsen, who may very well be 
the most prolific runner in Hop- 
kins history, finished 10th with a 
time of 5.15.72. After running the 
mile, Paulsen did double duty 
and ran the 5,000-meter just two 
hours later. The senior turned in 
a solid performance, finishing 
14th with a time of 17.58.83; her 
fastest time in the 5000-meter 
this season was 17:15.60, earning 
her the title of 2010 Centennial 
Conference indoor champion. 

The top eight runners in each 
event score points for their team in 
the NCAA Championships. Ear- 
lier this month, the United States - 
Track & Field and Cross Country 
Association selected Paulsen as the 
NCAA Mideast Region Track Run- 
ner of the Year. Next up for Paulsen 
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is the outdoor track season. 

Earlier in the season, the wom- 
en’s track team finished second 
in the Centennial Conference 
Championships. The Blue Jays 
finished with 113.5 points, 34.5 
points behind conference cham- 
pion Haverford; Muhlenberg (97), 
Gettysburg (88) and Franklin & 
Marshall (66) finished behind 
‘Hopkins to round out the top five. 

Paula Osborn netted six points 
with a third place finish in the pole 
vault. The Blue Jays saw three in- 
dividuals place in the top seven to 
earn 12.5 team points, all of whom 
were freshmen. Emily Kashka 
led the way with a second-place 
finish (10.02), while Chery Yeung 
and Tracy Will also finished in the 
top seven. Alana Merkow, Krys- 
tina Laucik and Stephanie Amalfe 
combined for 16 points in the shot- 
put, finishing in second, fourth, 
and sixth place, respectively. 

Paulsen won the 5,000-meter 

run and sophomore Cecelia Fur- 
long finished fourth, giving Hop- 
kins 14 points from the event. Liz 
Provost, Amelia Vallenilla, Marie 
Ferguson and Mary O’Grady won 
a thrilling victory in the distance 
medley relay for first place. Junior 
Anita Mikkilineni finished third in 
the 55-metet hurdles, good for six 
points. Other strong performances 
were put forth by Paulsen, who fin- 
ished second in the mile; Liz Pro- 
vost, who place fourth in the same 
event; and Paula Osborn, who fin- 
ished third in the 55-meter dash. 


“Overall, it was a great team — 
one of the most hotly contested 


effort,” said sophomore Steph 


Chung. “Our girls really gave 


their all. We went out, compet- 
ed our hardest, and came away 


with some really exciting wins. 
I'm happy for the team, because 
this is a strong conference, and 
finishing second is a testament to 
the quality of our own athletes.” 

“Tt felt great to show our met- 
tle, and I think we all stepped 
up when we had to,” said Cassie 
Cummings. “We had an us- 
against-the-world mentality, and 
that served us well. To get second 
place and rub it in the faces of the 
haters, well, it’s really gratifying.” 

The men’s track team also had 
a strong showing at its conference 
championship, coming in fifth 
with 87.5 points. Ahead of Hop- 
kins were Ursinus (105.5), Muhlen- 
berg (106), Haverford (107.5), and 
Dickinson, which won the cham- 
pionship with 129 points. 

Matt Trachtenberg, Kevin 
Keenahan, and Kurt Scanameo 


- finished first, second, and sixth, 


respectively, in the pole vault, 
giving the Blue Jays 20.5 points. In 
the shotput, Luke Sand and Ryan 
Lino respectively placed fifth and 
sixth, earning seven points for the 
team. Hopkins earned 13 com- 
bined points from the 5,000-me- 
ter run and the high jump. The 
distance medley team finished 
fourth, good for five points. Hop- 
kins dominated the 400-meter 
dash, placing three runners in 
the top eight. In the 800-meter 
run, junior Elliot Wehner finished 
second in heart-stopping fashion, 
coming in just 0.0.14 seconds be- 
hind the first place finisher. 

The men’s championship was 


in recent history, with just two 


points separating second place 
from fourth. 
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However, it will 
take more than an 
amazing shot to hold 
off the injured Spar- 
tans, who still feature 
stars Raymar Morgan, 
Durrell Summers and 
Draymond Green, as 
well as Lucas’ replace- 
ment, Korie Lucious, 
who hit the game- 
winning buzzer-beat- 
er over Maryland. 

Despite Northern 
lowa’s hot streak and 
inside-outside bal- 
ance, look for Michi- 
gan State to use their 
athleticism and speed 
to do what Kansas 
failed to do and pres- 
sure the Panthers, 
force turnovers and 
blitz their way into the 
Elite Eight. 

The other matchup 
in the Midwest region 
pits player-of-the-year 
frontrunner Evan Turner and Ohio 
State against Tennessee, the only 
team to beat both Kansas and Ken- 
tucky this season. The game is a 
rematch of the 2007 Sweet Sixteen 
matchup, when Ohio State, led at 
the time by Mike Conley, Jr. and 
Greg Oden, came back from 18 
points down to beat Tennessee by 
one in the final seconds. The Vols 
have proven this season that they 
can compete with and beat anyone 
in the country and they will cer- 
tainly look to assert this against 
the heavily-favored Buckeyes. 

Besides Turner, Ohio State fea- 
tures David Lighty, an excellent 
ball-handler with a great driv- 
ing ability, and Jon Diebler, an 
outstanding three-point shooter, 
in particular on the quick release 
opportunities created by dribble 
penetration. However, the Vols 
have long, quick and tall guards 
in Bobby Maze, J.P. Prince and 
Scotty Hopson that can defend 
Turner, Lighty and Diebler, and 
the inside presence of senior 
Wayne Chism and Brian Wil- 
liams could be the difference for 
Tennessee if they wish to pull off 


ye 


Senior attack Sam Scrum boosted the Lady Jays’ two wins with three goals against Florida and two goals against 


Ohio St. def Michigan St. 


Midwest 


Michigan St. def Northern lowa 
Ohio St. def Tennessee 


West 


Syracuse def Butler 
Xavier def Kansas St. 


Syracuse def Xavier 


the upset. Look for a close game 
if both teams can avoid foul trou- 
ble, and don’t surprised if the 
Vols can force turnovers, gather 
a big lead and unlike three years 
ago hold onto it to advance. 

Both of the other top seeds, 
Syracuse and Duke, should have 
no problems advancing against 
their opponents, Butler and Pur- 
due respectively. Butler, who was 
barely able to hang on against 
Murray State, is simply no match 
for the talent Syracuse has in 
Andy Rautins and underrated 
star Wesley Johnson. Addition- 
ally, if Arinze Onuaku is able to 
play, he and Rick Jackson will be 
an unstoppable force on the in- 
terior that will propel Syracuse 
into the Elite Eight. 

Duke faces the injury-depleted 
Purdue, who advanced on a last 
second lay-up by Chris Kramer 
in overtime. The Boilermakers 
are still without their leader, for- 
ward Robbie Hummel, and with- 
out him the size and balance of 
the Blue Devils will be too much 
for Purdue to handle. Between 
the tremendous trio of Jon Schey- 
er, Nolan Smith and Kyle Singler, 
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Jack’s March Madness Predictions 


East 


Cornell def Kentucky 
West Virginia def Washington 


West Virginia def Cornell 


South 


Duke def Purdue 
Baylor def Saint Mary’s 


Baylor def Duke 


as well as the recent help of cen- 
ter Brian Zoubek, Duke’s inside- 
outside balance on both offense 
and defense will help them ad- 
vance to the final eight. 

In the final matchup, between 
Xavier and Kansas State, guard 
play will be the prominent fac- 
tor in the outcome. Kansas State 
features two stars in Jacob Pullen 
and Denis Clemente, while Xavi- 
er has two of the best guards in 
the Atlantic-10, Terrell Holloway 
and Jordan Crawford. 

Both teams also feature two 
athletic frontcourt players, Jason 
Love and Jamel McLean for Xavi- 
er and Jamar Samuels and Curtis 
Kelly for Kansas State. With both 
teams evenly matched and play- 
ing outstanding team defense, 
look for the team that commits 
the fewest turnovers and shoots 
the best from the foul line to win. 

The Wildcats average 14.4 
turnovers per game and shoot 67.1 
percent from the free throw line, 
while the Musketeers only aver- 
age 12.8 giveaways per game and 
shoot 71 percent from the stripe, 
and for this reason don’t be sur- 
prised if Xavier pulls the upset. 
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V. lacrosse cruises in wins over GW, Florida 


By SHANT KESKTYAN 
Staff Writer 


In their first game during 


. spring break, the Lady Blue Jays 


defeated Florida University 16-8 
in the American Lacrosse Con- 
ference opening game for both 
teams. Candace Rossi led the 
Blue Jays with five goals, and 
three other Hopkins players had 
hat tricks in the victory. 

This past Wednesday, thirteen 
different Lady Blue Jays scored, 
as the Hopkins women’s lacrosse 


team defeated the George Wash- | 


ington Colonials 21-11. Sopho- 
mores Candace Rossi and Col- 
leen McCaffrey led the Blue Jays 
with four points apiece. McCaf- 
frey recorded the 50th point of 
her career, while Rossi finished 
with a hat trick. 

The Colonials were able to 
get on the scoreboard first, and 
the first half of play saw runs by 
each team. After Rossi scored the 
first goal for the Jays, and tied 
the score up at 1-1, the Colonials 
bounced back with yet another 
goal, regaining the lead. Junior 


Brianna Cronin ignited a three- 
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goal run for the Lady Blue Jays, 
making the score 4-2 Hopkins. 
However, GW was quick to re- 
spond with a three-goal run as 
well, giving them the lead 5-4. 
Freshman Monica Fischer was 
able to tie the game up at 5-5 for 
Hopkins. Her goal set off another 
run by the Blue Jays, this time a 
four-goal streak. Four different 
Blue Jays put the ball in the back 
of the net during the run, which 
was capped off by an unassisted 
goal from Sophomore Rachel Bal- 
latori. The Blue Jays left the field 
with an 8-6 halftime lead. 
Starting the second half with 
a two-goal lead, the Hopkins of- 
fense took it straight to the Co- 
lonials. Senior Angela Hughes 
started off the scoring with a pair 
of goals in the first four minutes 
of play, giving Hopkins a four- 
goal lead. GW was able to cut 
into the lead again, but Senior 
Sam Schrum countered the Colo- 
nial’s goal with a goal of her own. 
Schrum’s goal started a 7-1 Blue 
Jay run, that saw Hopkins push 
out to a 17-8 lead. Junior Brooke 
Foussadier, Rossi, Taylor Dono- 
hue, freshman Katie Duffey, and 


ra 


Schrum all contributed goals on 
the run. 

Schrum, who finished with a 
pair of goals, now ranks in the 
top 10 in school Division I his- 
tory in goals, assists and points. 
Duffey and Courtney Schweizer 
each scored their first career goal 
in the win. Cosette Larash made 
seven saves in the win. 

“In the GW game we came out 
a bit flat in the first half which 
we have to avoid for the future,” 
Tucker said. “We were able to 
kick it in gear in the second half 
and I was very proud of our de- 
fense for holding GW to 5 goals. 
in the second half so our offense 
could get things going.” 

The 21 goals are the most Hop- 
kins has scored in a game since — 
putting up 21 against Davidson 
on February 29, 2004. 

“Our game against Oregon on 
Saturday, March 27th is our Pow- 
er in Pink game where we will be 
wearing pink uniforms to raise. 
awareness and donations toward 
the fight against breast cancer,” 
‘Tucker added. “We would love 
to have as many fans as possible 
come watch!” 
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Centerfielder Kahn: Baseball's offensive 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


The baseball team spent its 
spring break in Arizona for the 
RussMatt Greater Phoenix Invita- 
tional. The team went 9-3 in Ari- 
zona during the time spent from 
March 12-19, Hopkins not only 
went 2-0 against ranked opponents, 
Eastern Connecticut and Southern 
Maine, but also managed to out 
score their opponents 118-73. Senior 
outfielder Dave Kahn played a big 
part in his team’s success and was 
named the Centennial Conference 
Co-Player of the week. 

Kahn batted .440 (11-25) last 
week and slugged .960, while 
scoring 12 times and batting in 10 
runs. He hit two home runs over 
the week, including a grand slam 
against Keane State. 

He also had four multiple hit 
games and was a single shy of 
the cycle in his self-proclaimed 
best game of the season against 
Eastern Connecticut. “The game 
against Eastern Connecticut was 
my best game of the season by 
far,” Kahn said. ; 

“T’'ve never hit for the cycle be- 
fore, and coming that close was 
pretty cool. Plus the way we won 
was pretty awesome. The team 
had a blast throughout.” 

Dave Kahn has played base- 
ball all his life or “at least as long 
as he can remember.” But Kahn’s 
success at Hopkins was not im- 
mediate. He spent his first two 
years on the junior varsity team 
at school. 

“My biggest obstacle was 
probably being put on JV for my 
freshman and sophomore years,” 
Kahn said. “Since the team was 
so stacked at the time there was 
no room for me and a lot of my 
classmates up on varsity. Now 
that we all made it and are con- 

tributing that makes it even 
sweeter knowing how hard we 
had to work to get to this point.” 

Grad student teammate Brian 
Youchak, who earned Centen- 
nial player of the week honors on 
March 9, agreed with Kahn. 

“Dave has turned himself into 
an all-conference caliber play- 
er. He came in as a freshman and 
worked through the program,” 
Youchak said. “He was moti- 
vated by other players and the 
success of the team in 2007 and 
2008. In my opinion he is a com- 
pletely different player than he 
was four years ago.” 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


DAVE KAHN — BASEBALL 


Kahn 
not only 
ottensive 


focuses 

on the 

ot 
the coin, but also 
on the defensive. 
He not only looks 
up to great MLB 
hitters like Alex 
Rodriguez, but 
also impact defen- 
sive players like 
Franklin Gutier- 
rez. 

Off the field, 
Kahn finds it rela- 
tively easy to bal- 
ance academics 
and baseball. A 
huge New Jersey 
Devils fan, Kahn 
enjoys watching 
hockey and _ re- 
laxing with his 
friends. He 
political science 
major and enjoys 
attending Hop- 
kins. 

“I came _ to 
Hopkins because 
it had the perfect 
mix of academics 
and athletics. I also knew that 
[Head] Coach Babb ran a really 
impressive program,” he said. 

Babb believes that Kahn 
has had a major impact on the 
team’s success this year and no- 
ticed that his role has changed. 
“He started out as a leadoff hit- 
ter, and eventually may end up 
in the five spot in the batting 
order. His speed and power 
make him a dangerous offen- 
sive force,” Babb said. 

“T expect Dave to continue to 
push his teammates both on and 
off the field,’ Babb continued. “As a 
player, I expect him to continue his 
torrid start and end up with about 
10 homers and an average close to 
400, with many stolen bases.” 

Kahn has flourished under 
Babb’s system, which Kahn de- 
scribed as both intense and laid 
back. 

“T believe the clubhouse has a 
very laid back atmosphere, but at 
the same time, no one wants to 
win more than Coach Babb and 
every player knows that,” Kahn 
said. “I have a lot of respect for 
Coach and that makes it really 
easy to play for him.” 

In the past week, the team has 
beat two ranked teams and shot 
up from their preseason ranking 
of 30th to 19th this week. Much of 


side 


is a 


M. tennis defeats Averett and 
NC Wesleyan, loses to Flagler 


By STEPHEN SIHELNIK 


Senior Dave Kahn is hitting .400 with 3 homers and 19 RBIs on the season, while slugging .800. 


that has been due to Kahn, who 
went 3-3 and was a single short of 
the cycle in Hopkins’ huge upset 
win against Eastern Connecticut. 
“I think we deserved to be 30th 
going into the season, but after our 
big wins I am happy and think we 
deserve to be in the top 15.” 

Senior teammate Andrew 
Pevsner is proud of the way 
Kahn has led the team so far 
this season. “Kahn’s play is 
a reflection of how he leads 
by example off the field,” Pe- 
vsner said. “His work ethic is 
unmatched and is infectious 
— he brings a hard-nosed, no- 
excuses mentality to the weight 
room and the plate.” 

Pevsner added, “Dave is also 
a leader emotionally . . . He pos- 
sesses an amazing amount of 
sensitivity and empathy that en- 
ables him to pick up guys who 
are down.” 

Kahnis excited by how his senior 
season has begun and hopes it ends 
with his team coming out on top. 

“It’s really been really special 
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so far. Last year we really strug- 
gled early on, especially against 
the better teams. Coming out this 
year and playing like we are is 
tremendous,” Kahn said. 
“Personally, I’m just trying to 
enjoy every game like it’s my last 
because the end is pretty close,” 
Kahn said. “I don’t want to look 
back in five or ten years and think 
‘Oh man, we really could have 
done something special that year, 
but we came up short’. We're going 
for the National Championship. 
Anything less is a failure.” 
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Year: 


Senior 
Major: Politcal Science 
+oo-Hopkins-Highlights:--» 


Won Centennial Conference 
Co-Player of the Week in 2010. 
Started 30 games for the team 
last season 


Thomas breaks record 


al NCAA Championship 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


On the final day of the 2010 
NCAA Swimming and Diving 
Championships, an event in which 
the Hopkins men’s swimming 
team placed 12th overall, senior 
John Thomas won the 200-meter 
backstroke for his third-straight 
NCAA title. 

Posting, the fastest time in pre- 
lims with 1:48.18, Thomas turned 
it up further, winning the title and 
breaking his own previous record 
with a time of 1:46.62, beating the 
second place finisher by 0.65 sec- 


| onds. With this fifth overall NCAA 


title, Thomas is the first person 
to win three straight 200-meter 
backstroke titles since 2001. He is 
also the first to win three straight 
individual titles at Hopkins since 
1998 when Matt Johnson won four 
straight titles in the 100-meter fly. 

Thomas was not the only Jay 
to perform at a high level during 
the tournament. In the 200-meter 
medley relay, the team made up 
of Thomas, sophomore Tim Nam, 
freshman Nick Schmidt and se- 
nior Teddy Bulakul finished in 
6th place with a time of 1:31.73, 
earning themselves First Team All- 
America honors. It was the ninth- 
fastest time in school history. 

In the 800-meter freestyle relay, the 
team of Schmidt, Thomas, senior Neil 
Mahoney and sophomore Stephen 
Niemiec finished 11th with a time of 
6:47.26. The team won the consolation 
final of the 200-meter free relay witha 
time of 1:23.16. Bulakul, Thomas, Ma- 
honey and Schmidt each earned Hon- 
orable Mention All-America honors 
with their ninth-place finish. 

Hopkins ended the champion- 
ships finishing 13th in the 400-me- 
ter free relay. The team of Bulakul, 


| Mahoney, Niemiec and Thomas 


finished with a time of 3:06.23, 

earning Honorable Mention All- 

America honors with their finish. 
The seniors will leave hav- 


| ing set the bar extremely high for 


their younger teammates. Thomas 


| ends his career with NCAA. titles 


in 100-meter backstroke, 200-meter 
backstroke, 400-meter medley relay, 
and 26 All-America honors, six of 
which are from this year’s champi- 
onship. He also finished as the run- 


ner-up four times over his career at 
NCAAs in the 100-meter backstroke, 
200-meter medley relay, and 400-me- 
ter medley relay. His five NCAA 
titles tie him for fourth in Hopkins 
history, and his 26 All-America hon- 
ors are second only to Johnson, who 
earned 27 honors throughout his ca- 
reer. He currently holds the NCAA 
record in the 200-meter backstroke, 
and he holds the Hopkins record in 
the 100- and 200-meter backstroke. 
He is also a member of four record- 
breaking relay teams for the school 
in the 200-meter freestyle, 400-me- 
ter freestyle, 200-meter medley and 
400-meter medley relays. 

Other seniors leave their names 
in the record books. Mahoney fin- 
ishes his career with seven All- 
America honors, including three 
from this year’s championship. 
He holds the program record for 
the 200-meter IM and has also 
been part of relay teams holding 
program records in the 200- and 
400-meter free relay. Bulakul leaves 
the pool with six All-America hon- 
ors, including three from this year. 

However, the seniors leave the 
team in good hands. Underclass- 
men Niemiec, Nam and Schmidt 
performed superbly in this year’s 
chamionship. Niemiec earned two 
All-America honors this year, in- 
creasing his overall total to three. 
Nam earned All-America honors 
for his performance in the 200-me- 
ter medley relay and Schmidt 
earned three All-America honors 
at this year’s championship. 

“We've got a young team,” Ma- 
honey said. “I had a great class and 
it helped a lot. It’s a long season and 
a very tough sport to stick with. 
I wouldn't have been able to do it 
without my teammates.” 

The ,women’s team had suc- 
cess as well. Finishing in 29th place 
overall, the team wrapped up the 
tourney with an eighth-place fin- 
ish in the 400-meter free relay. The 
team of sophomores Annie Tsay 
and Eleanor Gardner, freshman 
Daniela Villegas and sophomore 

Elizabeth Rogers finished with a 
time of 3:31.47, earning themselves 
First Team All-America Honors. 
The squad also finished 14th in the 
400-meter medley relay with a time 
of 3:55.26, earning themselves Hon- 
orable Mention All-America honors. 


Baseball now ranked [9th among DIII schools, standing at [I-35 


From BASEBALL, Pace B12 
gave up the final run of the game. 
Both teams exchanged runs for 
the rest of the match, with the 
game only lasting seven innings 
due to invitational rules. 

In the nightcap, Hopkins simi- 
larly promptly took the lead, off a 
lead-off single by junior Anthony 
Venditti, to make the score 2-0. 
Concordia and Hopkins were in a 
seesawing match. While Concor- 


victory to Macalester. 

Sophomore Aaron Schwartz 
recorded the loss after 2.1 innings 
of relief. Jesse Sikorski hit a triple 
with one out but was thrown out 
at home on a grounder to the sec- 
ond baseman, with Macalester 
ultimately winning 1-0. 

A Different Concordia, A 
Similar Victory — Ina lopsided 
victory against Concordia (this 


ing a wave of victory, Hopkins 
was unable to sustain it the fol- 
lowing day, losing 13-8 to Simp- 
son State. Henneman recorded 
the loss, with 3.1 innings pitched 
and six earned runs. 

Hopkins then lost to national- 
ly-ranked Western New England 
9-6. Hopkins took the lead with 
a two-run homer by Huisman in 
the first, but faded as the game 


Doubleheader Sweep — Hop- 
kins won both games of its next 
doublebill against Keene State, the 
first 15-4 and the second in a much 
closer 16-14. As indicated from the 
scores, the Jays were putting up in- 
sane statistics, none more impres- 
sive than senior Dave Kahn’s. He 
hit a grand slam, for Kahn, “prob- 
ably the hardest ball I’ve ever hit,” 
going 3-5 in the first game with 


Marcelo Prata, 8-3, at second. 
Senior Maldow and Wang then 
won at first, beating Antti Saari 
and Anton Filonov, 8-4. Sopho- 
more Elgort and Rauck won a 
close 9-7 match at third over 
Alexey Rumyantsev and Clay- 
ton Sonn. 

In singles action, Hopkins 
swept the top five spots to ac- 
count for the 8-1 final. Elgot 
picked up a straight sets win at 
third, beating Rumyantsev 6-2, 
6-2. Wang also won in straight 
sets over Kalle Nikunen at sec- 
ond, 6-4, 6-4. Sonn picked up the 
Bishops lone point with a 6-3, 6-2 
win at sixth Grist. 

The Jays’ other three wins 
came in three sets. Maldow won 
his first set easily, 6-2, over Saari, 
before dropping a tight 7-6 set in 
the second. Maldow came back to 
win the third, 6-4, and take the 
match. 

Hersh battled back after los- 
ing his first set at fourth, to win 


five RBIs. Eliopoulos recorded the 
win, pitching six innings with 
only three earned runs. 

The second game featured an 
exchange of runs back and forth 
as the teams fought it out on the 
base paths, all Hopkins players 
excelling. One notable player was 
Bernardi, who went 2-for-3 on 
the day. 

Final Two Games — Hopkins 
beat Southern Maine 9-1 with Ea- 
gleson again starting and secur- 
ing the win off eight innings of 
pitching and only one run scored. 
As the visitors, the Jays marked 
their scoring drive in the top of 
the third off the bats of Kahn and 
Sikorski. Senior John Swarr hit a 
three-run homer to give the game 
the feeling of a blowout. Bolyard - 

and Sikorski both hit homers later 
in the game for the Jays victory. 
The final game of the tourna- 
ment was against nationally third- 
ranked Eastern Connecticut. For 
Bernardi the outsize victory of 20-8 


Staff Writer dia was kept scoreless until the 
final inning, Hopkins scored four 
additional runs in the seventh to 
add a cushion to their lead. Soph- 
omore Sam Wernick went 3-for-4 
on the day to lead the team. 

Doublebill Split — Hopkins 
lost its undefeated status of the 
season, falling to Macalester 1-0 in 
the second game of a double head- 
er, with both matches featuring 
pitchers’ duels. The first game was 
a pristine example of Jays’ pitch- 
ing talent, with sophomore Sam 
Eagleson pitching his first-career 
complete game, allowing no runs 
and only three hits for the Hopkins 
victory, 4-0. 

“The experience was awe- 
some. I was very nervous, but I 
knew that all of the off-season 
training would correlate onto the 
field with the help of a great de- 
fense behind me,” said Eagleson. 

Hopkins took the lead early, 
scoring two runs in the bottom of 


The sunny weather in St. Au- 
gustine, Fla. seemed to hurt the 
winter-hardened Jays, as_ the 
Flagler men’s tennis team tennis 
team won two doubles and four 
singles matches to take a 6-3 win 
over Hopkins on Monday, March 
15. 

The weather in Virginia 
proved to be a much better atmo- 
sphere for the Jays. The eighth- 
ranked Hopkins men’s tennis 
team picked up a pair of wins on 
Saturday at Mary Washington, 
to improve to 4-2 on the season. 
Hopkins opened the day with a 
trouncing 9-0 win over Averett, 

and then defeated 11th-ranked 
NC Wesleyan 8-1, giving the Bat- 
tling Bishops their first loss of the 
season. 

The Jays’ win over the Bishops 
is their third over a ranked oppo- 
nent this season and the 8-1 roll 


made quite a statement. 5-7, 6-2, 10-6 over Fred Lemongo. | the first, including a triple by se- “provided us with a perfect oppor- 
About the Jays’ performance, Barnaby also fought back after | nior Lee Bolyard. Graduate student tunity to not only get a payback for 
Blythe said, “We came out with losing his first set, to win 3-6, 6-3, | and standout player Brian Youchak last year’s loss but also to position 


a lot of energy. Everyone was 
behind each other making for 
a great atmosphere. We really 
made a statement that we are a 
contender by beating the 11th- 
ranked team in the country, 8-1.” 
The Jays came out with a lot 
of energy for the Averett match, 
rolling them over 9-0. It proved 
to be a great warm-up for the 
_ Jays, and this momentum pro- 
pelled them forward in their 
match against NC Wesleyan. 
Hopkins opened the match with 


NC Wesleyan by sweeping all 


three doubles matches to take 
a 3-0 lead. Barnaby and Blythe 


defeated Artsiom Prostak and 


6-3 over Prostak at fifth. 

About the wins, Wang said, 
“They [NC Wesleyan] are a very 
aggressive and energetic team and 
our goal was to come out firing in 
doubles and try to take the momen- 
tum. We had a great start sweeping 
doubles and carried that success 
into singles. I'm very happy with 
how we performed that match and 
we'll try to continue it into the three 
big matches this week.” 

Come support the Jays in 
their home-opener this week on 

_ Wednesday, March 24. They take 
on 13th-ranked Kalamazoo at 3 
p.m. in what is sure to be a great 


singled in the fourth and scored off 
an RBI by senior John Swarr with 
another run by Wernick to score 
the final run of the game. 

Senior Greg Harbeck pitched 
71 scoreless innings including 10 
strikeouts. The game went for 10 
innings, with the victory finally 
going to Macalester in the bottom 
of the 10th. With two outs, Macal- 
ester first baseman English hit a 
single and advanced to second on 
a single by the next batter. In one 
of the most intense situations any 
batter can experience, with two 
outs and the winning run on sec- 
ond, shortstop Wilson-Traisman 


hit a double to left field to give the _ 
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Following the Arizona trip hot streak, the Jays defeated the Gettysburg Bullets yesterday. 


time from Wisconsin), Hopkins 
won 13-5, featuring 20 hits and 
Sikorski narrowly missing out on 
hitting for the cycle, going 4-for- 
5. Sophomore Garrett Gomez got 
the win in his first start, pitching 
five innings and only allowing 
two runs on three hits. 
Hopkins beat Dickinson State 
11-5 the next day with a pitching 
staff featuring exclusively sopho- 
mores. Blake Platt recorded his first 
career win in relief, while Boren- 
stein went 4-for-5 with two RBIs. 
Back-to-Back Losses — Rid- 


wore on. The Golden Bears held 
a lead of 7-3 following four runs 
scored in the fifth until the bot- 
tom of that inning, with the Jays 
scoring several more runs during 
the game, though still losing. 
“The three losses we suffered 
in Arizona were a result of.not 
putting all aspects of the game to- 


gether, which is not surprising this - 
early in the season,” Bernardi said. — 


Simmons got the loss with 


five innings pitched and six runs, 


three earned, to finish off his per- 
formance in the tournament. 


ourselves even more prominently 
on the map.” 

“After getting to within one run 
and causing their ace to get pulled, 
all nine hitters just simply stepped 


_ on the gas,” said Bernardi. Borelli 


hit a three-run homer in the fourth 
along with a single homer by Kahn. 
“We had big hit after big hit and 
a couple big home runs that put 
the game out of reach in a hurry,” 
Borelli said. “It was a team victory 
that everyone can be proud of.” 

_ Pevsner earned the win with 
three innings of relief. After the 
four plus innings of play, the 
game was called due to Hopkins 


_ having to catch a flight home. 
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_ M. Tax loses tight contest to Syracuse 
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Women’s lacrosse: 
Spring break success 


.The women’s lacrosse team 
spent its spring break compet- 
ing against Florida and George 
Washington. After the dust set- 
tled, the team was able to pick 
up both wins and improve to a 
5-3 record. Page B10 
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Swimming: 
Thomas wins NCAA title 


The men’s swimming team com- 
| peted in the 2010 NCAA Swim- 
| ming and Diving Champion- 
ships, with good results. Senior 
John Thomas capped off his ca- 


reer by winning his third straight 
title in the 200 Back. Page B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Dave Kahn 


Outfielder Dave Kahn was named 
| Centennial Conference Co-Player 
of the Week, thanks to his strong 
| play at the RussMatt Greater 
| Pheonix Invitational. He has 
his eyes set on the DIII National 
Championship. 
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Cinderella 


runs may 3 


end lor 


Elite Eight 


By JACK COOPER 
Staff Writer 


The Sweet Sixteen never felt 
sweeter. 

In a year marked by upsets, 
most notably overall top-seeded 
Kansas’ fall to Northern Iowa 
(yes, that’s right, Northern Iowa), 
the only thing that has come as 
expected is the unpredictability 
of this year’s NCAA Tournament. 

Along with the ninth-seed- 


ed Panthers of Northern Iowa, | 


three double-digit seeds enter 
this weekend as part of the final 
16 teams vying for the national 
title: 10th-seeded Saint Mary’s, 
llth-seeded Washington 


12th-seeded Cornell. However, 


and | 


none of these teams are playing | 


according to their low seeding. 
Cornell enters its meeting 

with top-seeded Kentucky af- 

ter back-to-back dominating 


Champion Temple and Big Ten 
P P { 
powerhouse Wisconsin. With 


_ seven-foot tall center Jeff Foote, 


Page B11 | 


game-changing guard Louis 


| performances over Atlantic-10 | 


Dale and _ sharpshooter Ryan | 


Wittman, the Big Red present 


a formidable challenge to the | 


Wildcats, one of the tournament 
favorites. 

While Kentucky certainly 
possesses the superior talent in 
freshman stars John Wall and 
DeMarcus Cousins, the soon-to- 
be NBA prospects have shown a 
tendency toebecome frustrated in 


close games. If Cornell can limit | 
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Available in: 
Sweet Cream Cheese or 


Tuis Day in Sports 


March 25, 1668- The first horse race in 
America takes place 


March 25, 1982- Wayne Gretzky be 


comes the first in the NHL to score 200 
points in a season 


CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Baseball vs. Gettysburg 3:30 p.m. 
SATURDAY 


W. lacrosse vs. Oregon 1 p.m. 


By AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


While the rest of the campus 
was taking it easy, Hopkins base- 
ball spent spring break in Phoe- 
nix at the Russ-Matt Invitational 
going 9-3 overall and ending 
the tournament with a huge win 
over #3 nationally-ranked Eastern 
Connecticut. Their tremendous 
success in Arizona has reaffirmed 
the team’s goals. 

“Our goals have not changed 
they have been solidified, we be- 
lieve we can beat anyone on any 
given day and that we can win a 
national championship,’ senior 
catcher Joe Borelli said. “Our goal 
has been and will always be to 
win a national championship.” 

The Blue Jays are now 11-3 on 
the season, with no Centennial 
Conference games played, though 
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The Hopkins baseball team defeated schools around the nation over spring break. 


Baseball reaches 9-3 
record in Ariz. Invitational 


the Jays dominate the conference 
rankings. 

Prairie State Domination - 
Hopkins won its first two games 
of the tournament, against IlIli- 
nois teams, in a decisive manner, 
with the win against Monmouth 
14-4 and against Concordia 14-9. 
Under a cloudless sky, Hopkins 
made its mark against Mon- 
mouth, scoring eight runs on 
five hits in the bottom of the first. 
Monmouth went 1-2-3 in the first 
two innings before getting a run 
in the top of the third. Hopkins 
scored four runs in the bottom 
of the third following a lead-off 
triple by senior Matt Bernardi. 

Senior pitcher Marco Sim- 
mons pitched six innings to earn 
the win, giving up three runs on 
four hits. Sophomore Ryan Kahn 
pitched an inning of relief and 

SeE BASEBALL, Pace B11 
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